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PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


AND 


EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  this  pamphlet  is  to  furnish 
intending  emigrants  with  correct  information  about  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  the  positive 
advantages  that  she  holds  out  to  the  settler. 

Contiguous  to  the  Great  Republic,  which  absorbs  the 
greater  part  of  the  attention  that  Europe  bestows  on 
this  continent,  we  feel  it  is  necessary  that  our  Province 
should  raise  her  voice,  and  by  detailing  her  advantages, 
attract  towards  her  the  regards  of  the  foreigner. 

Our  various  resources,  the  solidity  of  our  political 
institutions,  the  rare  pecfection  of  our  laws,  the  material 
prosperity  which  is  shared  in  common  by  our  people, — 
and  the  peace,  unity  and  good  fellowship  which  reign 
between  all  classes,  are  points  on  which  we  deem  it 
proper  that  light  should  be  shed. 

To  deal  separately  and  to  its  full  extent  with  each 
of  the  above  details,  would  require  more  space  than 
comports  with  the  nature  of  this  pamphlet.  We  shall, 
however,  succintly  treat  the  matters  referred  to  ;  and 
not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  theoretical  notions,  shall 
regaid  whatever  enters  into  the  compass  of  these  pages 
from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view.    It  will  be  readily 
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inferred  ii  is  not  as  a  literary  work  this  pamphlet  is 
ofFenjd  to  the  public  ;  it  is  on  the  score  of  its  exactitude, 
and  for  the  useful  information  which  it  contains,  that 
we  hope  to  interest  and  to  convince  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  in  preference  it  is  addressed,  that  is  to  say,  to 
those  who  contemplate  emigrating  to  America. 

ft  would  be  useless  to  pretend  that  it  is  with  a  feeling 
alien  to  interest  that  we  address  the  emigrant.  We 
frankly  admit  that  we  appreciate  at  its  full  value  the 
benefit  that  must  accrue  to  the  Province  by  attracting 
hither  a  good  viass  of  settlers.  The  best  proofs  we  can 
offer  of  the  value  placed  by  us  on  emigration  are  to  be 
found  in  the  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  come  ;imougst/ us,  and  m  the  facilitii>s  afforded  to 
all  who  desire  to  settle  in  the  Province.  These  facilities 
and  advantages  we  shall  develope  further  on. 

The  emigrant  who  settles  iu  this  Province  will  find  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  piu-suit  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry  which  invite  activity,  that 
ease  and  comfort  which  are  here  the  common  lot  of  the 
industrious  aud  thriftv. 

u 

The  sacrifices  which  the  Province  is  actually  making 
to  open  up  means  of  communication  wherever  coloniza- 
tion promises  to  succeed,  coupled  with  the  building  of 
the  Intercolonial,  North  Shore  and  Pnciflc  Railways, 
offer  very  favorable  advantages  to  those  who  may  happen 
to  land  upon  our  shores  without  means,  but  in  quest  of 
labor.  There  is  am[tle  work  for  willing  hands,  and  the 
laborer  is  here  well  paid,  because  Lis  labor  is  in  good 
demand.  Upon  his  landing,  therefore,  the  emigrant  is 
certain  to  obtain  lucrative  employment,  and  should  he  be 
thrifty,  within  a  very  short  time  may  amass  sufficient 
to  warrant  .lim  in  seeking  out  one  or  other  of  the  great 
centres  of  colonization,  where  he  may  win  by  his  labor 
a  domain  in  our  forests.  The  ambition  of  every  one  here 
is  to  become  a  proprietor— a  citizen  ;  this  too  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  who  leave  the  Old  World  to  seek  a  refuge 
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in  America.  This  country  offers  a  great  field  for  indivi- 
dual activity,  the  future  is  rich,  and  promising  to 
all  who  are  energetic  and  saving. 

The  ease  which  in  Europe  represents  the  united  labors 
of  generations  of  the  one  family,  is  very  often  in  this 
country  achieved  by  the  labor  of  one  man.    Ask  some 
merchant  whose  wealth  astonishes  you,  how  far  back 
his  commercial  career  dates,  and  he  will  answer  you 
that  15  or  20,  or  perhaps  30  years  ago,  he  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Canada,  perfectly  friendless,   depending  for 
the  item  of  daily    bread  upon  his  daily   work.     His 
energy,  and  thrift  alone,  have  made  him  what  you  see 
him.    When  ever  in  the  environs  of  any  of  our  cities 
you  see  splendid  farms  decked  with  princely  residences 
such  as  here  and  there  also  strike  the  eye  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country  :  ask  to  whom  do  these  belong    and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  in  how  many  cases  their 
owners  are  men  who,  but  a  short  time  ago,  came  here 
with  absolately  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  stout 
hearts  and  willing  hands.    Run  your  eye  over  the  social 
scale  in  Canada,  and  you  will  find  in  the  proudest  posi- 
tions Europeans  whom  necessity  but  recently  compelled 
to  seek  our  shores,   and  to  whom   fortune  has  been 
prodigal  of  her  gifts.    Meeting  here  with  everything  that 
can  soothe  and  mitigate  their  condition  and  position 
within    a    very  short  time   those  who  seek  a  home' 
amongst  us  make  common  cause   with  us;    and  long 
before  they  have  forgotten  that  they  are  emigrants  we 
cease  to  regard  them  as  new-comers. 

Although  there  remain  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  vast 
tracts  of  uncleared  land,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  a  wild 
country,  as  many  foreigners  are  inclined  to  believe.  The 
European  civilization,  which  two  centuries  ago  was 
transplanted  here  through  the  agency  of  the  French 
missionaries  and  settlers,  developed  rapidly,  ar.:  spread 
as  the  population  increased  and  education  extended.  And 
since  transatlantic   communication   has  become  more- 
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frequent,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Europe  has  U-ans- 
mitted  to  us  its  habits  and  tastes,  and  even  its  very 
luxuries. 

The  statistics  which,  later  on  will  follow,  will  show 
that  we  have  adhered  in  all  we  have  said  to  what  is 
strictly  true. 

Following  the  general  information  which  we  will 
now  give  of  tHanada  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  we 
have  deemed  it  right,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  to  place 
before  the  intending  emigrant  a  practical  idea  of  the 
rights  he  acquires,  and  the  obligations  he  contracts  in 
settling  upon  our  Public  Lands. 

Ls.  Arghambeaui  T, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 

Quebec,  February  1st.,  1873. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Political  Organization. 

'I'!i(^  British  North  Amorican  Provincos,  confederated 
111  US07  under  the  name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
form  a  vast  conn  try,  lying  between  the  42nd  and  5-2nd 
degn  e  of  latitude,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  United 
States,  to  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and.  to 
the  wjstby  the  United  States,  and  the  British  possessions 
in  the  North-West.  This  latter  territory  has  since  en- 
tered the  Canadian  Confederacy,  as  well  as  Biitish  Co- 
lumbia, which  has  pushed  back  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
westward  to  the  Pacific.  With  these  sections  of  country 
united,  there  but  remains,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  —  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  wliich  have  not  yet  entered,  but  which  are  even 
while  we  are  dictating  this,  negotiating  for  admission 
into  the  Confederacy. 

The  limits  of  Canada  comprise  a  territory  of  3,36 1, 385 
square  miles  in  superficies,  and  a  population  numbering 
3,485,761  souls. 

Canada  is  composed  of  six  confederated  provinces— 
these  are  :  to  the  east  Nova  Scotia  and  New-Brunswick 
which  are  known  as  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  ;  in  the  centre,  the  Provinces  of  Onta- 
rio and  Manitoba,  and  to  the  West  British  Columbia,  the 
whole  surrounded  to  the  North  and  to  the  west  by  the 
North- West  Territory  which  forms  bv  itself  a  superficies 
of  2,750,000  square  miles. 

These  Provinces,  in  all  that  refers  to  criminal  legisla- 
tion, the  customs,  commercial  matters,  questions  of 
general  interest,  and  whatever  regards  the  foreign  rela- 
tions  of  the  Dominion,  are  governed  by  a  representative 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty;    a  Senate,   the  members  of 
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which  are  chosen  for  life  by  the  Sovereign,  and  a  House 
of  Commons,  whose  members  ara  at  a  given  period 
elected  by  the  people  ;  this  constitutes  the  Parliament 
of  Canada. 

The  constitution,  by  virtue  of  which  this  order  of 
things  exists,  is  modelled  after  that  of  Great  Britain 
which  is  too  well  known  to  require  from  us  any  analysis 
lo  point  out,  the  guarantees  to  liberty  lliat  it  gives  and 
the  civil  and  political  freedom  which  it  promotes  and 
protects. 

Apart  from  the  matters  of  general  interest,  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  the  Provinces  have  each  a  Local  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  government  of  local  affairs,  composed  iu 
the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nev/ Brunswick  Nova  Scotia, 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  of  a  lieu  tenant- Go- 
vernor, a  Legislative  Council  whose  m.-mbers  are  named 
for  life,  and  of  a  House  of  Representatives  whose  members 
are  elected  by  the  people  ;  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
the  legislature  consists  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
House  of  Assembly  composed  of  representatives  elected 
periodically  by  the  people. 

The  powers  of  the  Local  Legislatures,  although  res- 
trained to  matiers  of  purely  local  interest,  are  neverthe- 
less of  great  importance.  The  Local  Legislatures,  for 
instance,  are  empowered  to  legislate  in  all  civil  matters 
within  their  respective  territories,  and  they  have,  bv  vir- 
tue of  tlieii  charters,  S)le  jurisJictiou  over  everylino-  that 
relates  to  proprietoiy  rights,  and  the  relations  of  ciUzens 
with  one  another  ;  they  have  also  the  control  of  the 
public  lands  within  their  territories,  and  may  dispose 
thereof  as  they  deem  proper. 

A  clause,  it  is  true,  in  the  constitution,  confers  upon 
the  Parliciraent  of  Canada,  the  right  to  adopt  the  measu- 
res necessary  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  civil  laws, 
and  procedure  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick.    After  the  passing  of  a  law  to  that 
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effect,  the  power  of  the  Federal  Parliament  to  legislate 
upon  the  suhjects  set  forth  in  tiie  said  law,  wonld  be  un- 
limited ;  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  an  act  pro- 
viding  for  this  uniformity  should  have  no  force  in  any 
Province,  untill  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  pro- 
vhice  itself.  Tiiis  natural  desire  to  assimilate  the  laws 
of  Pi-ovinces  whose  civil  laws  spring  from  a  common 
source,  could  in  no  way  apply  to  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec ;  indeed,  in  virtue  of  their  different  origin,  our  laws 
arp  i'i\  e  from  all  Federal  intervention  whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  acts  passed  by  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, Her  Majesty  has  a  vetoing  power  ;  with  regard  to 
those  passed  by  the  Local  Parliament,  the  veto  rests  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  right  of  veto  possessed  by  Her  M  ijesty,  is  the  only 
controUing  power  which  the  Metropolitan  Gov-rnment 
reserved  for  itself  in  granting  to  us  our  constitution  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  this  right  was  reserved  rather 
as  the  symbol  of  suzerainety  than  as  an  instrument  of 
power. 

The  Civil  list  is  voted  by  ourselves,  we  legislate  for 
ourselves,  and  in  Criminal  matters  we  may  be  judged 
only  by  twelve  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

Our  revenue  being  principally  derived  from  customs 
duties,  taxation  only  reaches  the  citizen  of  Canada  indi- 
rectly ;  and  only  does  so  as  a  consumer  of  imported  arti- 
cles or  of  the  spirits  and  tobacco  manufactured  in  the 
country,  upon  which  there  is  an  e.xcise  duty.  Every  one 
speaks  the  language  which  he  prefers  :  french  and 
english  in  the  eye  of  the  law  are  upon  a  footing  of  per- 
feet  equality.  The  laws  of  the  Federal  Parliament  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Quebec  and  Manitoba  Legislatures 
are  promulgated  in  the  two*  languages,  and  both  tongues 
may  be  spoken  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  created  by  the 
Dominion. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  above  that  Canada  is  all  but 
independent.    The  constitution  which   since  six  years 
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has  governed  us,  was  dictated  by  ourselves  in  the  first 
place,  through  our  representatives,  who  afterwards  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  British  Parliament,  which  sanctioned  it 
without  making  in  it  any  change  whatever.  Here  as  in 
Great  Britain  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through 
Parliament  constitutes  the  supreme  law. 

The  link  which  binds  us  to  the  British  Grown,  far 
from  being  a  burden  upon  us,  is  a  warrant  of  protection 
and  security.  As  a  return  for  our  allegiance,  England 
accords  to  us  the  support  of  her  army  and  navy,  and 
leaves  her  flag  unfurled  upon  our  battlements.  The 
enormous  sums  of  money  which  everywhere  else  are 
absorbed  to  mantain  standing  armies  are  here  applied  to 
the  creation  tf  a  net-work  of  railways, — to  make  the 
River  St.  Lawrenee  the  great  commercial  highway  of 
North  America,  and  the  most  direct  channel  between  the 
Western  States  and  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Now  that  we  have  given  to  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  the  political  organization  of  Canada,  we  will  call  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


II. 

THE   PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Historical  Retuospect. 

The  city  of  Quebec,  which  was  the  cradle  of  this  co- 
lony, was  founded  by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1608; 
and  it  is  from  this  date  properly  that  the  French  can 
boast  of  permanent  settlements  in  this  country. 

Allured  from  the  interests  of  agriculture  by  the  fur 
trade,  and  everlastingly  engaged  in  a  war  of  colonization 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  who  disputed  with  the  pioneers 
of  Canada  every  inch  of  the  soil  some  time  necessarily 
elapsed  before  agriculture  acquired  even  the  semblance 
of  importance. 
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The  foundation  of  Moutreal,  in  1642,  carried  uixty 
leagues  into  the  interior  a  new  group  of  settlers,  who, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  promoters  of 
this  settlement,  soon  became  successful  competitors  with 
the  older  settlers  of  Quebec. 

For  a  long  time  Canada  could  boast  of  no  regular 
system  of  government,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  having 
been  intrusted  entirely  to  the  large  trading  companies 
which  had  obtainea  charters  from  the  King  of  France. 
This  system,  it  was  felt  very  soon,  was  incompatible 
with  the  establishment  of  a  country,  as  many  interests 
of  a  purely  personnal  nature,  stood  in  the  way  of  natio- 
nal expansion. 

In  1GG3  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Administration  by 
the  Sovereign,  called  the  Conseil  Sup6ri3ur,  gave  to  the 
colony  a  civil  Government  adapted  to  its  necessities. 
This  new  organization  and  the  establishment  of  regular 
tribunals,  linked  with  the  more  marked  protection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Government,  aided  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

From  the  beginning  the  land  fit  for  cultivation  that 
bordered  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  divided  into  seignio- 
ries, each  embracing  many  miles  in  superficies,  which 
were  granted  to  the  settlers,  who,  by  their  military  ser- 
vices or  birth,  were  deemed  worthy  thereof,  upon  the 
condition,  however,  that  within  a  given  delay  they 
would  cause  settle  on  the  land  to-granted  to  them  a  cer- 
certain  number  of  inhabitants.  Besid'js  this,  the  seignior 
obliged  himself  to  build  a  mill  whereat  his  feefarmers 
(censitaives)  might  bring  their  grain  to  be  ground.     ' 

Failing  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  the  rights  of 
the  defaulting  seigniors  were  annulled,  and  the  seignio- 
ries  became  united  to  the  Royal  Domain.  The  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  the  seigniors  contributed  very  ma- 
terially, in  the  beginning,  to  the  settlement  of  the  land. 

The  seigniors  having  for  aim  to  preserve  theii;  grants, 
became  so^many  colonization  agents,  because  when  se^ 
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Hers  were  wanting  to  their  soij^iiiories,  of  iierossity  they 
had  to  induce  them  to  come  from  France.  It  was  by 
these  means  that  our  seigniories  were  established.  The 
regiments  of  the  line  at  intervals  disbanded  in  the  colo- 
ny, also  contribnt,  d  a  considrrablo  contingent  as  well  of 
seigniors  as  of  [censitaires]  stUllors. 

The  term  ccnsilairc  was  ihon  as  now  used  to  designate 
the  proprietor  of  a  farm  granted   by  the  seignior.     The 
seignior  was  obliged  to  make  this  grant  of  land  without 
the  payment  of  ready  money,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  rent  by   the  settler  of  a  halfpenny  and  a 
quart  of  wheat  per  superficial  acre.     Upon  every  change 
of  proprietorship  by  salo,  or  act  in  the  nature  thereof 
the  seignior  was  entitled  to  a  twelfth  of  the  purchase 
money  of  the  farm  sold.    Moreover,  the  ccnsilaire  or 
fiinner  was   bound    to  cause   the  grain   consumed  by 
hiinselfand  family  to  bo  ground  at   the  seigniors  mill 
paying  for  such  grinding  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  auan- 
tity  brought  to  the  mill. 

Far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  their  censitaires    the 
seigniors  were  their  natural  protectors  and  counsellors 
and  for  many,  many  years  proved  faithful   to  the  noble' 
part  which  they  were  created  to  play  in  our  society. 

With  the  colonist,   the  seigniors  were   the  hi-hest 
representatives  of  Civil  authority,  and  during  times  of 
war  It  was  they  who  led  the  settlers  into  the  field     Des 
cended  in   the  greater  number  of  cases  from  the  old 
French    nobility,   they  had  no  difliculty  whatever  in 
maintaining  the  ascendency  ascribed  to  them  in   this 
colony.    Their  education,  their  breeding,  their  liberal 
minds  and  relative   good    lortune  would   in  any  case 
have  entitled  them  to  consideration   from  their  subor 
dinates,   independently  of  their  territorial  possessions 
and  must  have  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  civil  and 
military  affairs  of  the  colony. 

Keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  France 
these  great  families  kept  ahve  in  the  memories  of  the 
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people  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  mother  country, 
until  education  became  sufUcientiy  extentedto  fix  them 
permanently  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  new  world. 

What  the  seignior  was  in  the  civil  order,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  were  more  effectively  still  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual. 

As  the  colonists  spread  themselves  and  formed  into 
groups  along  the  ]jord(>rs  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lue  neces- 
sities of  religion  begat  the  parochial  organization,  which 
in  a  very  short  lime  eliminated  the  seigniorial  circums- 
criptions. 

The  towns  of  Quebec,  Tree  Rivers  and  Montreal  were 
in  the  first  place  erected  into  parishes.  Following  this, 
every  group  as  it  became  large  enough,  and  counted  a 
sufficiently  e.x tensive  clearing,  became  detached  from 
the  surrounding  town ;  thus,  little  by  little  was  formed, 
on  either  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  double  line  of 
parishes  which  stretches  without  interruption  from  one 
extremity  of  the  Province  to  the  other. 

Thanks  to  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  willing  hearts  and 
simple  habits,  the  colonists  very  soon  enjoyed  centent- 
ment  and  ease. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  modest  wooden  chapel  gave 
way  to  the  stone  pile,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  belfry  : 
the  church  built,  the  glebe  followed  closely,  and  the 
town  hall.  These,  the  glebe  house  and  the  public  hall, 
were  places  whereat  the  freeholders  met  together  to 
debate  upon  all  questions  of  public  interest,  and  to  select 
officers  to  superintend  the  public  roads. 

Such  was  the  state  .of  the  colony,  when  the  war  of 
1760  put  an  end  to  French  domination  in  this  country. 
Impoverished  by  this  struggle,  which  dated  back  about 
five  years,  and  by  a  drought  of  two  consecutive  years, 
the  colony  lost  some  of  her  most  remarkable  men,  many 
of  whom  preferred  returning  to  France  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  English  rule. 

When  New  France  was  ceded  to  England  in  17f»3  by 
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the  Treaty  of  Piriii,  it  comprised  a  population  of  70,000 
Frfiiicli  Canadians.  Conformably  with  the  articles  of 
capitnlation  ralilled  by  the  treaty,  the  civil  laws  which 
up  to  that  time  !iad  prevailed  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
inslitntions  existing?  at  the  time,  were  finally  and  forever 
maintained  in  their  integrity. 

In  the  hcj^innirg  the  new  domination  was  not  withoni 
giving  rise  to  uneasiness  and  susiiicion  ;  things  which  for 
a  lime  retai-dcfl  Ihn  progress  of  the  colony. 

In  1701,  tlif!  inlrodnction  of  a  constitutional  mole  of 
government,  and  the  division  of  Canada  into  two  provin- 
ces, brought  in  with  it  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  colony.  The  population  of  French  origin,  having, 
thanks  to  its  great  vitality,  doubled  since  the  conquest, 
by  the  division  became  the  arbiter  of  its  own  destinies 
in  '-  ower  Canada,  now  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

On  the  other  hand  the  i;ritish  population,  increased  by 
European  emigration,  and  by  the  accession  to  its  ranks 
of  the  United  Empire  loyalists  who  left  the  United  Sta- 
tes after  the  war  of  Independence,  predominated  in  Upper 
Canada,  now  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Thus  removed 
from  all  rivalries  of  racr',  which  might  have  deterred 
their  progress,  the  two  provinces  grew  up  side  by  side, 
each  devehping  and  fortifying  the  institutions  proper  or 
peculiar  to  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  1791,  although  liberal  in  many 
respects,  left  much  to  be  desired,  because  under  it  the 
ministry  in  both  the  Provinces  were  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  their  respective  Legislatures.  Very  often  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  these  irresponsible  functionaries  pro- 
voked great  conflicts  between  the  excutive  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  In  Lower  Canada  especja My, 
these  political  grievances,  joined  to  the  natural  oa^cepli- 
bilities  of  the  people,  not  uufn-quenlly  chafed,  assumed, 
about  the  year  1834,  the  character  of  an  agitation.  Lit- 
tie  by  little  the  parliamentary  struggle  found  its  way  into 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  caused  the  insureclion  of 
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1837,  Victorious  at  first,  Ihc  iiiaiugcnts,  however,  with- 
out  arms  and  wiihnul  organization,  wore  vfry  shortly 
alter  tho  first  (lush  of  viriory  cdiiiplclcly  runted  ;  tho 
ronstitntioii  was  at  llio  same  time siisimndod, and  martial 
law  poc'laimrd.  in  Uppor  Canada  tho  agitaliou,  at  first 
purely  constilutional  in  its  origin,  bi-cnme  so  envenomod 
at  last,  that  its  suppression  re(inirod  also  tho  coenuvo 
jiower  of  marlial  la";. 

Upon  closo  investigation  into  the  ranscs  of  tho  insnr- 
rortiou,  and  with  tht;  vi(>w  of  removing  them,  tho  Hritish 
Parliament  passed  and  Act  eslahlishing  a  !i'<gislative 
I'nion  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Tho  Union 
Act  was  proclaimed  law  in  IS'iI,  after  having  been  sanc- 
tioned in  Upper  Canada  by  its  Legislature,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  by  tho  Special  Council,  which  during  tho  susp,>n- 
sion  of  the  constitution  had  exercised  legislative  func- 
tions. 

The  new  constitution,  while  it  established  a  Legislative 
Union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  decreed 
equality  in  ropresontalion  between  them,  did  in  no  way 
disturb  the  gengra[thical  limits  of  the  respective  provin- 
ces. vVher.  it  came  into  force,  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  was  at  least  a  Ihir.l  less  than  that  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada ;  but  owing  to  tho  fact  of  the  location  of  English- 
speaking  settlers  in  the  two  Provinces,  the  British  peo- 
ple had  acquired  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  new  Le- 
gislature. This  caused  the  Lower  Canadians  to  look 
upon  the  Act  of  Union  with  repugnance;  but  seeing 
themselves  in  the  minority,  and  unable  to  modify  the  or- 
der  of  things  imposed  upon  them,  they  resolved  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  their  ne\'  position,  and  to  ma- 
ke the  most  out  of  it.  The  fortunate  alliances  formed 
between  the  lead(?rs  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  reformers 
of  Upper  Canada,  !-oon  placed  thom  in  a  position  to  re- 
gain their  legitimate  inlluence,  which,for  the  moment, 
they  had  looked  upon  as  menaced,  and  enabled  them  tc 
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carry  out  practically  in  their  most  liberal  application 
the  principles  of  self-government. 

The  political  equilibrium  once  established  between 
the  Provinces,  the  concentration  of  their  forces,  and 
the  happy  commingling  of  the  various  aptitudes'  and 
tendencies  of  mind  of  their  respective  populations,  pla- 
ced Canada  within  a  short  time  in  a  position  to  advance 
safely  and  rapidely  on  the  pathway  of  progress. 

It  was  then  that  primary  education  was  fixed  upon  the 
broad  bases  it  has  preserved  up  to  this  day  and  perfec- 
ted. A  few  years  later,  and  our  municipal  system  was 
established,  which  has  proved  an  elementary  school 
wherein  the  people  have  learned,  in  a  restricted  sense 
the  rudim-nts  of  the  parliamentary  system  by  which 
their  destinies  are  controlled.  Through  the  means  of  a 
well  devibed  scheme  of  canals,  the  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence  was  facilitated  up  to  the  great  lakes  which 
constitute  its  well-head  ;  and  thus  has  been  opened  out 
to  the  products  of  the  West,  that  natural  highway  over 
which  they  have  since  floated,  and  which  must  one 
day  be  the  great  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Great  West  and  the  markets  of  Europe. 

While  these  imuortant  operations  were  going  on  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  a  network  of  'rail 
ways  and  telegraph  liups  uniting  with  one  another 
the  great  commercial  and  agricultural  centres  of  the 
two  provinces,  was  being  perfected.  The  buildin-  of 
these  railways  made  through  our  forests  such  openln-s 
also,  as  were  soon  filled  up  by  hardy  settlers. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  great  enterprises  gave 
to  our  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture  an  impetus 
which  was  well  seconded  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
land  system.  Ideas  and  habits  had  undergone  great 
changes  since  the  in^-oduction  of  the  seigniorial  svstem 
mto  the  colony.  The  fluctuations  of  commerce  and  the 
general  activity  of  trade,  made  the  mutations  of  proper- 
ty much  more  frequent.    And  far  from  being  as  hereto 
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fore  a  protection  to  the  censitaire^  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  seignior  in  later  times  became  an  obstacle 
to  him  and  a  restraint  upon  his  every  day  transactions, 
aud  a  means  of  preventing  the  expenditure  of  capital 
r.pon  agricultural  ameliorations.  So  out  of  proportion 
w"  h  the  times  and  its  requirements  w^as  the  seigniorial 
system,  that  necessity  demanued  its  abolition.  This 
secular  institution,  which  in  other  countries  was 
only  overthrown  after  sanguinary  struggles,  was  here 
thrust  aside  peaceably  in  the  name  of  public  interest. 
In  1854  all  the  casual  rights  of  the  seigniors,  such  as 
lods  et  vcntes^  banalile,  relrait^  &.C.,  were  abolished  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  and  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars  was  voted  to  indemnify  the  seigniors  for  the 
suppression  of  their  privileges.  Of  the  feudal  rights, 
the  only  vestige  whicli  attaches  to  the  properties  here- 
tofore subject  to  them,  there  remains  but  the  primitive 
proprietory  ground  rent  [rente  fonciere)  for  and  in  consi- 
deration of  whioh  the  land  was  originally  ceded;  and 
this,  it  is  by  law  provided,  is  redeemable  at  the  will  of 
the  censitaire  or  holder. 

The  administration  of  justice,  which  until  1857  was 
concentrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Province  and 
comprised  only  seven  large  districts,  was  in  that  year 
remodelled,  and  the  seven  districts,  subdivided  into 
twenty  three  judicial  districts,  from  the  Courts  of  which, 
in  all  cases  over  a  stipulated  amount,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  Appeal  side  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  Over  and  above 
the  immediate  advantage  of  placing  the  means  of  legal 
redress  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  justice  has  distributed  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  excess  of  professional  gentlemen,  who  up  to 
tbat  event  had  exclusively  centered  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  Province.  The  spread  of  the  classics,  coapled 
with  this,  helps  to  day  to  create  that  intellectual  and 
political  activity  which,  in  each  of  these  districts, 
moulds  its  magistrates   and  forms  its  priests,  its  news- 
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paper  and  practical   men,  and   as  it  were,  stamps  it 
with  a  proper  individuality. 

As  a  complement  to  this  new  order  of  things  followed 
the  codification  of  the  civil  and  commercial  laws  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  has  blended  together  and  given 
consistency  to  the  old  Customs  of  Paris,  bequeathed  to 
lis  by  France,  the  English  commercial  law,  our  provin- 
cial or  statutory  law,  and  the  principles  emanating  from 
more  modern  jurisprudence  in  as  far  as  these  quadrated 
with  our  usages  and  the  conditions  of  our  society.  This 
code  of  laws  's  called  the  "  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada 
and  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  ;  "  it  was  promulgated 
in  the  English  and  French  languages,  and  is  the  work 
of  six  of  our  most  eminent  jurisconsults,  during  a  period 
comprising  about  ten  years.  We  are  proud  of  this  code 
of  laws,  because  we  look  upon  it  as  a  guarantee  of  sta- 
bility to  our  youug  society,  and  we,  moreover,  take 
pride  in  the  rellection  that  the  nations  are  very  few  who 
could  give  to  themselves  so  complete  a  written  law. 

While  the  progress  noticed  by  us  was  being  made  in 
Lower  Canada,  a  parallel  movement  in  Upper  Canada 
led  to  the  rapid  development  of  its  resources,  and  the 
perfecting  of  its  institutions.  The  discontent  existing  at 
the  period  of  the  Union  amongst  the  Lower  Canadians, 
because  of  the  equality  in  representation  accorded  to 
Upper  Canada,  notwithstanding  its  numerical  inferiori- 
ty, little  disappeared,  as  the  equilibrium  between  the 
])opnlations  of  the  two  Provinces  established  itself. 
Owing  to  the  large  emigration  from  the  British  lies 
which  flocked  to  Upper  Canada,  its  population  at  the 
last  census,  in  1866,  exceded  that  of  Lower  Canada  by 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  This  inverted 
the  previous  position  of  the  two  Provinces,  and  Upper 
Canada,  because  of  her  excess  of  people,  never  ceased  to 
clamor  for  a  representation  in  proportion  to  the  surplus 
of  her  population.  Lower  Canada,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  had  to  complain  of  a  far  more  vexing  dispro- 
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portion,  offered  to  the  pretentions  of  Upper  Canada  on 
this  head  a  most  unswerving  opposition.  The  state  of 
political  parties  became  gradually  unhinged  over  this 
absorbing  and  vexing  question  of  representation  ;  and  for 
a  time  one  parly  succeeded  the  other,  powerless  see- 
mingly to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  for  it. 

Things  had  reached  this  crisis,  when  in  1864  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  desiring  lo  form  a  confederacy  between 
themselves,  sent  delegates  to  a  convention  held  at  Ghar- 
lotletown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  the  view  of  lay- 
ing the  bases  of  the  projected  union.  Some  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Canadian  Government,  who,  from  1859,  had 
meditated  a  confederacy  comprising  all  the  British  Pro 
vinces  in  North  America,  found  the  Convention  at  Ghar- 
lottetown  a  proper  occasion  to  launch  forth  their  scheme. 
They  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  assist 
at  that  Convention.  Some  time  later  delegates  from  all 
the  British  Provinces  met  at  Quebec  and  adopted  the 
project  of  Confederation,  which  in  1867  became  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

Such  in  a  few  words  is  the  history  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  progress  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  since  its  begin- 
ning as  a  colony  of  France  down  to  the  present  day. 


III. 
POPULATION. 

At  the  last  census,  in  1871,  the  prpulation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  amounted  to  1,191,516  souls:  of  these 
929  817  were  of  French  origin,  69,822  were  natives  of 
English  origin  123,478  were  of  Irish  origin  49,458  were 
of  Scolhs  origin  7,963  of  German  origin,  6,988  native 
Indians  and  the  rest  of  various  origins.  Classified  accor- 
din^T  to  relif^.on,  the  population  of  the  Province  is  com- 
posed of  1,019,850  Catholics,  of  62,449  Anglicans  46,165 
Presbyterians,  32,726  methodisls.  8,686  baptistes,  the  rest 
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belongs  to  various  congregations  of  smaller  numerical 
nuportauce.  'cuoai 

Jn^l  fP!^'^^^«"  ^f  F^'^nch  origin  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  spreading  ra- 
pidUy  into  other  portions  of  the  Province.  The  popula- 
lon  from  the  British  Isles  is  principally  concentrated  in 
tne  Cities  and  predominates  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa. 
(For  further  particulars  on  this  head  the  reader  is  refer 
red  to  the  appendi.v. 

The  diversities  of  race  and  language,  far  from  being 
with  us  sources  of  w^eakness,  are  considered  by 
many  as  the  chief  canse  of  the  progress  and  acti 
Mty  of  our  population.  The  races  who  hold  the  soil  in 
common  contribute  to  the  even-working  ofouryoun<^ 
society  their  aptitudes  and  special  genius  ;  and  from  a 
combmation  of  their  various  powers  springs  that  who- 
lesome emulation,  which  imparts  vigor  to  our  people  in 
the^pursuitofthe   diflerent  careers   which  are  open  to 

From  information  taken  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
U  would  appear  that  the  number  of  emigrants  who  passei 
over  from  France  to  Canada,  from  the  founding  of  the 
colony  to  the  capturing  of  Quebec  in  1 759 ;  that  is  to  say 
during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  scarce Iv 
exceeded  both  sexes  included,  ten   thouLnd  .;         t 
previously  remarked,  at  the  date  of  the  signing,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  virtue  of  which  Ganada\as°  handed 
over  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  population  in   tl       co- 
lony numbered  70,000  souls.  Tne  change  of  Go  vernmen 
by  suddenly  cutting  short  their  relations  with  the   mo! 

^Lon^t^    f  T  ^r ''"•"  ^^^'^'^^ '  -^'^^  ^1^«  France 
of  L'>ui.  XIV    had  made  them  ;  and  from  that  time  they 

are  indebted  for  the  increase  of  their  population    o   n^ 

other  cause  but  their  natural  expansion  ;thu  is   to  say 

to  the  excess  of  births  among  them  over  deaths.  ' 

Mr.  E.  Rameau,  a  French  writer  of  great  merit,  who 
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visited  this  country  some  years  ago,  and  who  made  a 
profound  study  of  French  colonization  in  America,  traced 
out  with  wonderful  precision  the  sources  whence  deri- 
ved the  different  groups  of  the  Franco-American  popula- 
tion. In  hi^  book  entitled  :  La  France  aux  Colonies— ho 
sums  up  in  the  following  terms,  as  strilung  on  the  ground 
of  their  exactitude  as  ihey  are  remarkable  in  structure, 
the  results  of  his  inqui-ies  relative  to  tho  French  Cana- 
dians : — 

"  The  people  to  whom  these  remarks  relate,"  says  he, 
sprang  not    as  many  may  have  believed,  from  a   few 
adventurers,  or  a  handful  of  men  whom  hazard  thiust 
forward,  or  a  few  aimless  citizens  enrolled  by  the  State. 
Far  from  it  :  the  immigration  was  a  real  transplanting 
of  an  integral  portion  of  the   French  nation,— the  pea- 
sant, the  soldier,  the  squire  and  seignior  ;  it  was  a  co- 
lony in  the  Roman  acceptation  of  the  woid,  which  car- 
ried the  mother  land  along  with  it.    The  substance   of 
the  people  or  rather   the  vital  power  of  the  race  repre- 
sent a  real  infusion  into  the  heart  of  Canada,  of  the  life 
blood  of  the  French  peasantry  ;   it  was  families  sought 
after  and  grouped  with  a  particular  care,  who  transplan- 
ted with  themselves  the  manners,  tb3   habits,  and   the 
idiosyncracies  of  their  native  cantons,  so   faithfully,  as 
to  astonish,  even  to-day,  the  traveller  from  France  ;   it 
is  besides  disbanded  soldiers  with  their  officers  at  their 
head  who  settled  on  the  land,  under  the   protection  of 
the  old  flag  ;  these   were   the  essential  principles   and 
original  elements  of  rhe  Canadian  population." 

Since  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England  by  France, 
there  has  been  no  French  emigration  to  this  Province 
worthy  of  note  ;  in  fact  the  thing  is  so  exceptional,  that 
we  may  say  it  has  ceased  completely  until  1871,  when 
agencies  were  established  ij  France  and  Belgium  by  our 
Government  and  caused  a  few  emigrants  from  these 
countries  to  come  and  settle  in  this  Province  during  the 
^rbt  year  of  their  operations  ;  in  the  year  1872  upwa  rds 
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of  700  emigrants  came  from  France  and  about  300  from 
Belgium  this  representing  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
emigration  settled  in  this  Province  in  tha  course  of  that 
vear. 

The  first  EngUsh  emigrants  who  came  to  this  country 
after  the  signing  of  the  Tnaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  setlkd 
in  the  towns,  aud  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
trade,  which  within  a  short  time  they  mouopolized. 
This  was  compaiatively  easy,  owing  to  the  dir^uiipear- 
ance  of  the  Freuch  traders,  who  for  the  most  part  were 
ruined  by  the  conqu;>st.  Fiom  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  had  all  but  ceased,  and 
the  Frem  h  merchants  were  forced  to  accept  the  assiijnats 
at  par  :  evidences  of  indebtedness  which  were  finally 
repudiated.  This  repudiation  proved  ruinous  to  Freuch 
trade,  aud  it  was  only  in  1832  that  the  Freuch  Canadians 
became  emancipated  from  the  effect  of  this  commercial 
disa?ter,  and  obtained  that  credit  in  Europe  which  en- 
abled them  to  assume  gradually  their  legitimate  place  in 
the  broader  sphere  of  our  commercial  operations. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  the  American  war 
of  independence  caused  to  migrate  to  Canada  a  consider- 
able number  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  preferred, 
to  the  nascent  republic  against  which  they  had  fought, 
the  flag  of  their  fatherland.  To  recompense  their  alle- 
giance and  fidelity,  the  English  Government  granted  to 
these  faithful  adherents  to  her  cause  magnificent  tracts 
of  land  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  in  the  fertile  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  great  lakes  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  bulk  of  these  loyalists  sought  out  the  locality  where 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  in- 
ducements, and  from  their  settling  in  Ontario,  dates,  pro- 
perly speaking,  its  colonization.  Others  of  these  loyalists 
fixed  themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern 
Townships,  and  formed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  the 
first  agricultural  settlement  of  inhabitants  of  British  ori- 
gin.   For  a  long  time,  the  majority  of  the  immigrants 
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from  ^be  British  Isles  thitherward  directed  their  steps, 
and  little  by  liltlo  eslablislif'd  in  this  region  a  flourishing 
district,  which  has  become  as  it  were  a  mirror  of  the 
mother  country.  Later  on  this  emigration  sought  out 
the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa,  where,  aided  by  the  lumber 
trade,  but  a  short  lime  elapsjd  before  prosperity  overtook 
them  ill  their  new  homes. 


IV. 


THE     CLIMATE. 

The  rigor  of  our  winter  season  is  very  much  exagger- 
ated in  Europe,  and  so  often  advanced  as  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  country,  that  we  shall  allude  to  it  here,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  at  all  what  it  has  been  represented. 

Our  climate  is  unquestionably  the  most  healthy  in 
North  America,  and  there  is  no  European  who  has  resi- 
ded here  a  year,  who  does  not  prefer  our  brillant  skies 
and  bracing  cold  to  the  sleet  and  fog  of  some  of  the  mo- 
re populons  countries  of  Europe. 

Among  our  population  disease  is  unknown,  except 
that  caused  by  inequality  of  diet  or  imprudent  exposure 
to  atmospheric  changes.  And  those  who  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  the  thermometer  falling  to  zero,  will  scarcely 
credit  that  the  gradual  annual  diminution  in  the  fall  of 
snow,  in  certain  parts  of  Canada,  is  a  source  of  positive 
regret  to  the  farmer  of  those  localities. 

The  snows  of  Quebec  are  riot  so  unfavorable  to  agri- 
cultural operations  as  many  are  inclined,  very  erro- 
neously, to  believe.  Thanks  1o  our  winters,  the  soil,  du- 
ring at  least  five  months  of  the  year,  enjoys  rest  and  ac- 
quires that  vigor  which,  with  us.  pr  motes  a  sudden  ripe- 
ness of  vegetation  that  is  unknown  to  a  similar  degree 
in  other  countries.  Our  cereals  and  fruits  attain  to  per- 
fect maturity,  and  in  point  of  quality  and  quantity,  our 
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crops  will  compare  favorabley  with  those  of  any  part  of 
the  world. 

To  support  this,  we  will  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ja- 
mes Snowdon,  an  enlightened  farmer  from  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Montreal,  who,  on  being  examined  in  1868 
by  a  Gommitee  of  the  Legislature,  proved,  by  the  most 
unimpeachable  statistics,  that  the  average  yield  of  a  well 
cultivated  farm  here  equals  the  yield  of  one  in  England. 

The  period  during  which  ploughing  is  carried  on  in 
more  favored  climates,  may  here  be  shortened  by  our 
long  winters,  but  this  disavantage  is  more  than  compen- 
sated in  the  excellence  of  our  winter  roads,  and  the 
great  facilities  which  they  afford  in  conveying  produce 
to  market,  in  drawing  manure,  and  hauling  out  wood 
from  the  forest. 

A  narration  of  facts  bearing  upon  fruit  culture  may 
convey  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  adaptation  of  the  cli- 
mate to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  than  a  bare  referen- 
ce to  monthly  and  annual  means  of  temperature. 

The  Island  of  Montreal  is  everywhere  distinguished 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  apples  ;  and  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  below  Quebec,  is  equally  celebrated  for  its 
plums.  The  melon  and  tomato,  acquire  large  dimen- 
sions, and  ripen  fully  with  us  in  the  open  air.  Indian 
corn,  hops,  and  tobacco,  when  grown,  yield  a  fair  re- 
turn. Hemp  and  flax  are  indigenous  plants,  and  can  be 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Another  instance  which  will  show  that  our  climate  is 
not  after  all  so  severe,  is  that  sparrows  have  been  easily 
acclimatized;  and  in  Quebec  a  numerous  brood  exists 
and  may  be  seen  during  the  winter  season,  ud  matter 
what  the  weather,  flitting  about  the  house  tops  and  pu- 
blic squares  of  the  city,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the 
natives  of  the  land  from  which  they  were  brought. 

The  summer  of  Quebec  is  equal  to  that  of  Toulouse, 
in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  the  summer  of  Montreal 
equal  in  that  of  Marseilles. 
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Fever  and  apjiie,  so  terrible  to  settlers  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  olher  States  of  the  American  Union,  cannot 
reach  us  in  this  Province. 


V. 
THE  SOIL  AND  ITS  PRODUCTIONS. 

Tho  soil  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  extrfemely  rich, 
and  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation,  and 
adapted  foi  the  grovvlli  of  the  most  varied  products. 
Cereals,  hay,  and  green  crops  grow  everywhere  in 
abundance,  where  the  land  is  at  ;iU  properly  tilled. 
Farming  being  generally  carried  on  with  us  on  a  larger 
scale  than  in  Enrope,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  true  that  less 
care  is  bestowed  upon  its  details  ;  neverthel'ss  the  soil 
yields  in  perfection  and  abundance  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  consists  of  an  argila- 
ceous  soil,  eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of  wlieai.  This 
cereal  was,  until  1845,  when  the  wheat  fly  first  made 
its  appearance,  cultivated  with  success. 

The  cultivation  of  wh(^xt  having  then  become  preca 
rious,  altempts  wert»  made  on  all  sides  lo  find  in  its  stead 
some  other  (Minally  profitable  cereal.  For  a  long  time  it 
had  been  cuitivated  at  littlt)  or  no  expense,  and  had  been 
to  our  farmers  the  chief  source  of  fortnue.  To  count(U'act 
the  desaster  caus!'d  by  the  ai)pearance  of  the  fly,  not 
only  were  our  farmers  compelled  loaband'^*  the  growing 
of  wheat,  but  they  where  forced  to  niodiij  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  farming.  It  was  upon  the  wheat  cmp, 
when  the  harvest  was  propitions,  that  they  reli6d  for 
the  expenses  which  the  necessaries  of  life  entailed,  and 
for  the  sums  required  for  their  pleasures  and  luxuries  ; 
it  was  in  fact  with  it  that  all  our  large  villages  wire 
built.  While  the  earth  yielded  an  abondance  of  whi-at 
nothing  was  easier  than  the  system  or  order  of  things 
which  prevailed.     But  when  it  ceased   to  do  so,  our 
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agriculturists,  finding  themselves  cut  short  in  their 
expectations,  became  extremely  embarrassed,  and  mena- 
ced with  famine,  had  at  last,  to  save  themselves,  to  turn 
to  the  cultivation  of  what  they  heretofore  disdainfully 
called  the  menus  grains,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  Many 
years  of  uneasiness  passed  before  the  radical  transforma- 
tion, which  our  system  of  agriculture  has  undergone 
became  comi  afible  to  the  tastes  of  our  people  :  many 
delayed  bonding  und.'r  the  yoke  of  necessity,  in  the  hope 
that  the  fly  would  disappear,  while  others  lost  their  time 
in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  apply  over  advanced  theories. 
Little  by  little,  however,  the  current  of  opinion  made 
headway,  and  the  new  mode  of  farming  obtained  ;  the 
change  involved  a  dimcult  stop,  but  it  implied  the 'pro- 
gressive recognition  of  principles  of  agriculture,  the  de- 
velopmcntof  which  are  today  marked  and  striking. 

Simultaneously  with  the  relaxation  of  the  traditiona- 
ry routine  of  farming,  were  created  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, with  the  view  of  helping  to  complete   the  efFace- 
ment  of  worn  out  llrjories  and  notions.     B^ore  the  law 
relating  to  agriculture   was  generally   understood,  or 
advantage  derived  from  its  wholesome  precepts,  several 
years  parsed  away  ;  but  like  everything  which  is  really 
useful  and  good,   it  was   finally    comprehended    and 
every  were  applied  with  profit  ;   and  thanks  to  the  assis- 
tance accorded  by   the   Government,   in   the  course  of 
time  every  county  became  anxious  to  have  its  Society, 
its   exhibitions,    and  ploughing  matches.     From   this 
time  is  to  be  noticed  an  aiigm.Mitation  and  an  amoliora- 
tion  in  our  agricultural  p.odiicts. 

We  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  increase  since  1861 
in  the  products  of  our  farm^,  and  to  illustrate  the  per- 
fecting of  our  breeds  of  cattle,  as  well  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  stock  as  by  the  greater  care  bestowed 
upon  native  breeds  in  the  way  of  feeding  and  stabling, 
during  the  winter  months  ;  but  it  is  incontestable  that 
manures  have  increased  within   these   years,  and  cattle 
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of  all  kinds  have  multiplied  as  greatly  in  numbers  as 
Ihey  have  increased  in  other  respects 

Though  progress  is  universal  with  us,  it  has  not  every 
where  attained  a  uniform  high  degree.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cities,  were  land  his  acquired  great  value, 
and  manure  is  easily  obtn-i -d,  the  farmer  is  by  the 
forceof  circumstances  com. I  •lied  to  make  every  inch 
of  his  laud  yield  its  utmost,  if  hfl  hopes  to  derive  from 
the  sale  of  liis  crop  a  sum  of  money  sufRcient  to  meet 
the  interest  on  tiio   capital  which   is  farm   represents. 
Therefore  nearly  all   the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
large  cities  are  veritable  model  farms.    As  we  recede 
from  the  cities  however,  the  mode  of  farming  changes  ; 
farm  gardening  and  forced  growing  become  rarer,  but 
the  prairies  assume  greater  beauty,  and  rich  green  pas- 
ture lands  in  all  directions  enliven  the  eye.    Wherever 
more  land  is  under  cultivation  than  can  be  conveniently 
manured,   there   is  sown   clover  and  hay  and  grains 
adapted  for  forage  ;  not  only  is  the  soil  benefited  by 
this,  but  it  augments  the  harvest,  and  places  the  farmer 
in  a  position  to  raise  good  cattle. 

Agriculture  has  mide  great  strides  in  this  province 
within  the  past  ton  years,  and  continues  daily  to  pro- 
gress. The  growing  of  wheat  has  been  successfully 
resumed. 


VI 
TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 

The  Province,  as  regards  civil  maXters,  is  divided  into 
parishes,  townships,  counties  and  districts  ;  as  regards 
religious  matters,  it  is  divided  into  parishes,  missions 
and  dioceses. 

The  parochial  system,  commenced  at  the  founding  of 
the  colony,  has  been  preserved  in  its  integrity,  wherever 
at  the  period  of  the  cession  of  the  country  to  England  it 
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existed,  and  has  ])Pon  extended  down  to  our  own  lime,  to 
every  new  settl.'ni'nl  established  by  Catholics.  When- 
ver  a  new  territory  is  :4ntUci(;ntly  populous  to  form  a  pa 
risii,  the  diocesan  Bi-hop,  upon  a  requisition  to  that  end 
made  by  tlie  majority  of  th>«  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
orders  its  canonical  erection  as  a  parish,  and  by  a  procol 
ding  sommvliat  anala^ous,  the  civil  authority' then  or 
ders  Its  civil  .'rectioii.  The  parish  thus  created  becomei 
a  Munici[)al  Cor[)oration. 

The  Townships  are  of  p:n-lish  ori-in.  After  the  ces- 
sion of  Canada  to  Britain,  the  English  land  system  o: 
holduig  in  free  and  common  soccago  wis  substituted  for 
the  feudal  system  upon  all  Grown  lands,  and  then  th) 
township  took  the  place  of  the  soigneory.  The  regular 
limits  of  a  township  are  ten  miles  squai-e,  or  100  super 
ficial  miles.  Such  townships  as  are  not  subdivided  into 
parishes  preserve  for  all  municipal  and  other  purpos.^s 
their  legal  limits. 

The  Gontiti-s  were  established  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
presentation, each  county  having  the  right  to  send  one 
member  to  the  Federal  Parliament  for  the  term  of  five 
yean-,  and  one  representative  In  the  Local  Legislature 
every  four  years.  Besid('s  this,  each  county  forms  a  Re- 
gistration Division  for  the  enrcgistration  of  mortgages,  &c. 
The  parish  and  township  municipalities  comprised  in  a 
county,  form  what  is  called  a  county  municipality. 
Li  the  Province  of  Quebec,  exclusive  of  the  city  electo- 
ral divisions,  there  are  sixty  counties. 

For  judicial  purposes,  the  Province  is  divided  into 
twenty  districts,  each  judicial  district  having  ample 
and  equal  jurisdiction  in  all  matters,  e.xcept  appeals, 
whi(;h  are  referred  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This  Court 
sits  alternately  at  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  its  decisions 
are  final  in  all  matters  in  which  the  sum  involved  does 
not  exceed  82,000  ;  over  and  aoove  this  sum,  and  appeal 
lies  to  the  Privy  Gouncl  in  England,  whose  decision  is 
final. 


►/ 
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The  number  of  Catholic  dioceses  is  six,  viz.  •    The 
Arch.dH^cese    of  Quebec,   the    Dioceses    of    Montreal 
Three  Rivers,  St  Hyacinthe,  Ottawa  and  Rin.ouski.         ' 

Momre^r'"''""  ^'''"'"""    ""'"''''  two,-Quebec  and 


VII. 


MUNICIPAL  INsriTUTIONS. 

Conslracting  and  keepinj,-  i.i  repair  the  roads,  bridges 
pubhc  works  of  a  purely  local  nature,  and   the  mai,  ' 

ainingoflaws  favorable  to  agriculture  ;  such  are   the 
lunctions  of  our  municipal  institutions 

Every  duly  established  parish,  and   every  townshin 
numbenng   300  souls,    becomes  a  local    municipality' 
Five  or  seven  Councillors,  elecfed  yearly  by  the  rate 
payers  administer  the  mr.nicipal  affairs  of  the   parish' 
or  of  the  township.    The  Mayor,  who  is  selected  from 
the  Councillors  elected  as  above,  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  these  Councillors,  presides  over  their  Libera 
tions,  and  during  the  term  of  his  office  is  the  chief  ma' 
gistrate  of  the  locality.  ""^^ 

To  be  an  elector  in  one  of  these  municipalities,  a  per. 
son  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  one,  possess  a 
property  yielding  at  least  $4  per  annum,  or  be   h     essee 

t:rm7;T  ''"'-''^  ^'^^^-^^^--^^  °^-^- 

Besides,  and  superior  to  the  Local  Council,  there  exists 
what,te,^3,.      County  Council,  which' has  a  rS 
of  revision  over  the  acts  of  the  inferior  Council     F  on 
he  decision  of  the  Local  Council  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
the  county  Council.    Th.  mayors  of  the  loc  fmuu  c' 

Council  ZTT'  '^  '  ^'""^^  ^^"^^^'^'^  "-  Gou    ; 
Council  they  elect  among  themselves  their  own  presi 

dent  who  IS  called  the  Warden   of  the    County 'Til 

questions  that  affect  more  than  one   local  niunicipalitv 

fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Coun     '      ^' 


n 
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Our  municipal  laws  have  just  been  codified  and  the 
municipal  Code  is  in  full  operation. 

The  municipal  system,  as  understood  in  this  Province 
is  the  annual  delegation  by  the  rate  payers  of  their  pow- 
ers to  the  Councillors  elected,  who  thereby  become  a 
legal  Corporation,  having  to  admistrate,  for  the  common 
good,  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  Jt  is,  properly 
speaking,  tne  application,  in  each  parish  and  township, 
of  the  representative  system  of  government. 

Municipal  <  .orporations  are  subject  to  our  judicials 
tribunals  for  infractions  of  the  law,  as  well  as  for  abuse 
usurpation,  or  mis-user  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them. 

VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

A  member  of  the  Executive  Council  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  called  the  Ministe^rof  Public  Instruction,  con- 
trols and  directs  public  instruction  in  this  Province.  The 
gentleman  who  fills  that  important  office  at  present 
is  the  Premier  of  the  Local  Government.  Ever  since 
1855,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Chauveau,  has  directed  all 
matters  relating  to  education,  and  it  is  to  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  high  degree 
of  perfection  which  our  educationel  system  has  reached 
to  day. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instructioa  is  assisted  inhis  da- 
ties  by  a  council  composed  of  tv/enty  one  members,  selec- 
ted and  named  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  fourteen  of 
whom  are  Catholics  and  seven  Protestants.  If  at  any 
time  ten  Catholic  or  five  Protestant  members  of  the  Couu- 
cil  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
schools  or  educational  institutions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  separately  managed,  the  law  provides  in  such 
case  for  the  separation  of  the  council,  which  then  re- 
solves itself  into  two  councils,  so  as  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  religious  creeds  to  have  the  exclusive 
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direction  or  managemenl  of  the  schools  of  their  resoec 
ve  denommations.    The  Minister  of  Public  In'trucUon 
's  by  law  a  member  ex-oHido  of  each  council    wi^h    u 
proviso,  however,  that  he  shall  on  y  have^t,  dlht  t' 

IZT  Let  ""h  "'  "i  "'^  -"''o-'^""  -0  whicht  b 
cIs  a  H„       ,''"'''  """'""'  ^'^"o  '"at  nothing  indl 
cates  a  desire  to  put  into  operation  that  clause  of  the?aw 
v^h.ch  seems  only  .0  have  been  inserted  as  a  prese  vat  vl 

cease;.o°""r''  "^  '™"'"^  '^""'o-  which  have  'no" 
ceased  to  ex.st  among  the  gentlemen  of  differe.n  rpM 

gtous  denominations  who  conslituie  now  a    h  ret  ^^.1 

take'?":!  1'''"!;"  '"^'^"="™'  '°Se*;r ti     t te 
taken  m  selecting  those  who  fulfil  these  honorable  and 

P      n?io"„";""?'  "'"  "•  P™"-''^  ^  continuance  f  the 
present  good  understanding,  which  results  from  a   scru 

fat^of'^",'  '"'  ""'""'  "8">'^  '"*  agenerou"inte  pre" 
atmn  of  motives :  thus  cemented,  the  actual  goodfee  . 

%Tl     ^^Z"'"  '""  '■'"'''"  """"  "P™  ll>e  Province 
ti^fn     f  ^  1"'""""  '^  ""ligatory,  in  so  far  as  every  ci' 
.zenis  bound  to  contribute  to  it  a  moderate  lax    asse 

l"rr,h"  TT'^-  '''"'  '^==  "  '"■-'J  '0  -  amount" 
equal  to  the  school  grant  accorded  by  the  GovernmenUo 
every  mumcipaiiiy  i„  i^e  Province  Over  and  abov! 
.h.s  heads  Of  families  have  to  pay  a  mon  h  y  fee    '  arv 

ng  from  Ave  to  forty  cents  for  every  child  of  a^y  al" 

herTchild    "  '""'  ""^"^  "''"™^  -"ooWht 
mer  me  child  goes  or  not. 

div^lVf  "'i"""'^'  '"'-  "P^'''  '»■•  ?"•"'»  instruction  aro 

Thera„lt?n!n  /"'"'"'''  '"'  o*"  ''""ools. 
sum  ^f  «8  ono  i'^  "'1'^  '"  I"""'  ■"""icipalities  the 
sum  Of  88,000,  so  as  to  relieve  those  who  have  little  or 

pur^r    """  ""^  '■"'"^'''"^  ™"'"''""»-  f-  "'hool 

Cnmi^T"^  """""I'  "'  P'"'^^''  ""''<"•  «h«  control  of  five 
niZdurThVr''' '^"^  rate-payer,  of  each  mu 
nicipahty.    These  functionaries  are  bound  to  collect  the 
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school  tax  ;  are  entrusted  with  the  sums  granted  by  the 
Government,  and  attend  to  the  dividing  of  the  moneys 
among  the  different  schools  established  in  the  muniri- 
pality. 

In  municipaUties  where  there  exist  different  religious 
denominations,  the  Scliool  Commissioners  of  tiie  majo- 
rity govern.  If  the  minority  ara  not  satisfied  with  their 
management  in  what  concerns  them  spjcialiy,  they  may 
signify  their  dissent  to  the  President  of  the  School  Com- 
missioners, and  select  Syndics  or  Trustees  to  direct  their 
own  schools.  The  schools  of  the  minority  in  this  case 
are  called  dissentient  schools,  and  the  Trustees  with 
regard  to  them  are  invested  with  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  schools  of  the  major. ty_ 
The  School  Commissioners,  howere,  shall  alone  have 
power  to  levy  taxes  on  the  lands  and  real  estate  of  cor- 
porations ana  incorporated  companies  in  th  muiiici- 
pali*:  subject,  nevertheless,  to  hand  over  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  dissentient  schools  their  legal  share  of  the 
same,  and  the  proportion  of  the  Government  grant, 
which  lawfully  reverts  to  them. 

Thanks  to  these  guarantees,  the  minority,  be  it  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  has  not  to  few  being  oppressed,  nor 
does  the  suspicion  anywhere  lurk,  as  the  best  unders- 
tanding exists  among  the  different  religious  bodies.  To 
those  who  live  in  countries  where  only  one  religion 
is  known,  or  who  live  amongst  peop'e  afflicted  with 
indifferentism,  compromises  such  as  we  have  related 
may  appear  puerile  or  irritating,  but  with  us,  their  happy 
results  are  unanimously  admitted.  "  We  agree  to  disa- 
gree," "  nous  nous  entendons  pour  differer,"  said  the  Hono- 
rable Mr.  Chauveau  lately,  before  an  important  assem- 
blage of  Plotestants.  These  truthful  and  happy  words 
expn^ss  our  system,  and  illustrate  its  practicability. 

School  teach(3rs  are  trained  in  special  school  of  ins- 
tructions, called  Normal  schools.  These  institutions  are 
supported  by  the  State,  and  are   under  the  immediate 
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surpervision  of  the  Ministerof  Public  lustruction  •  there 
are  three  Normal  schools  in  the  Province,  two  of 'which 

vpr  h  ?h  p^  '""'^  ''^''^'  ''  '-*"  ecclesiastic  appro- 
ved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  School  teachers  edu 
caed  anywhere  but  in  these  schools  cannot  teach  in 
.  schools  a.ded  by  the  Government,  unless  they  obtain  a 
^iP/oma  after  examination,  from  a  board  of  examiners 
chosen  by  the  Lieutetant-Governor.  ^xammers 

There  are  to-day  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  3,468  pri- 

r'^'t        '■'!  '"''''''  «^««^^ntary  instructions 'is  given 
to  173,294  pupUs,  and  227  secondary  and  model  school 
attented  by  33,428  pupils.     These  Ichooirare  ^aim    ! 
nedatan  annual  cost  to  the  Province  of  8114  982    and 
receive  besides,  in  local  contributions,  the  sum  of  «7"8 

Inspectors  connectea  with  the  Education  Department 
ZnTlT  ^"^^^  ^^^«  ^"^"^^diate  direction  of  the  Minis- 
ter  01  Education,  are  obliged,  at  least  once  every  three 
months,  to  visit  the  schools,  of  the  district  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  to  assure  themselves  of  the  competency 
of  the  school  teachers,  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  their  dulies,-in  a  word,  to  see  to  the  pro^ 
per  application  of  the  school  laws,  and  to  report  to  the 
Minister  the  progress  made,  the  deficiencies  observed 
and  the  reforms  required.  ' 

Besides  these  schools  of  primary  instruction,  there  are 
special  schools,  lyceums,  commercial  schools  and  schools 
of  agriculture ;  in  all  these  numbar  147  and  are  fre 
quented  by  2,186  pupils.  ^' 

Following  these  are  superior  schools,  wherein  the  clas- 
sics ar3  mainly  taught ;  there  are  fifteen  in  the  Province  • 
twelve  Catholic  and  three  Protestant.  The  Catholic  coli 
leges,  two  of  which  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  settle-  • 
mentofthe  country,  owe  their  existence  and  mainte- 
nance  to  the  generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  cler- 
gy.   In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  professors  in 

2 
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these  colleges  are  ecclesiastics,  who  follow  their  course 
of  theology  in  the  institution  in  which  thoy  act  as  teach- 
ers. These  gentlemen  are  content  to  receive  as  a  remu- 
neration the  slender  sum  of  $40  per  annum,  besides  their 
board  and  lodging.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  our 
seminaries  can  exist,  notwithstanding  the  low  rales 
paid  by  pupils  for  luilion  and  board.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  price  for  tuition  and  board  in  these  colleges  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,  and  many  young  men  who 
are  devoid  of  means  are  educated  gratuitously  in  these 
institutions.  (See  Appendix.) 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  with  such  facilities  for  ob- 
taining classical  attainments,  that  education  of  a  very  su- 
perior order  should  be  widely  extended  in  the  Province 
To  such  an  extent  has  superior  education  spread  with  us" 
that  it  could  not  be  pushed  much  further,  without  des' 
troying  the  equilibrium  which  should  exist,  in  a  youn- 
country,  between  manuallabor  and  intellectual  exertion" 

At  the  head  of  our  educational  institutions  are  three 
Umversities,  two  of  which  are  Protestant  :  thatofMcGiU 
College,  founded  in  1827  by  a  wealthy  merchant,  who 
gave  his  name  to  it,  and  that  of  Bishop's  Golle-e  Lpu 
noxville,  founded  in  1843  by  his  Lordship  Bisho°p  Moun- 
tain. The  Catholic  University,  called  the  Laval  Univer- 
sity, like  the  English  Universities,  is  incorporated,  and 
enjoys  privileges  and  immunities  similar  to  them  but 
beyond  this  has  nothing  in  .-.ommon  with  them  or'  any 
other  institution  of  the  kind  on  this  continent  This 
University  was  founded  in    1854,   by   the   Seminary   of 

rl^'nn  '''^'?  T'"'  "'  '^''  ^'"^^"^^•^  undertaking  over 
«3U0,000,  and  who,  even  now,  sustain  it  at  their  own  ex- 
pense,  without  in  any  way  seeking  a  subsidy  from  the 
State. 

There  are  four  faculties  open  in  the  Laval  University  : 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine  a«.id  Arts.  The  McGiU  Colleo-e 
has  three  :  Law,  Medicine  and  Arts.  The  LennoxviUe 
College  has  two  :  Theology  and  Arts. 
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IX. 

Religious  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  social  features  of  our  Province  would  be  incom- 
Plete,  d.d  wo  omit  to  say  a  few  words  respectirre 
rel>g.ous  and  charitable  iustitutions,  which  form  one ' 
Its  chief  ornamonts. 

Whe,l,er  looked  at  from  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
reTJol""^'"'^^^"'"^  Of  this  country  are  e^r; 

thltV^VT'''  of  New  France,  as  remarkable  for 
then-  sp.rit  of  p.ety  as  for  the  boldness  of  their  underta 
k.ngs  never  considered  themselves  f.xed  to  the  soil  until 

Which  they  had  be,.n  taught  to  cheri,h  m  the  father- 
he  ;  flf,;",  "■''"'"^'""'  '""^  '-"  '"«  '■"""datio  IS  of 
the  ,  first  towns,  when  their  missionaries  were  to  be 

met  with  on  all  sides,  and  a.  the  farthest  exl7emltie"  of 
the  land,  evangelizing  the  Indian  tribes,  preparin7the 
way  for  coloimation,  and  tracing  ont  as  it  There    in 

hold^.    With  them  also  came  the  Stenrs  Hospilalieres 

the's't ::  orth'^r""  ''-''''•  ^-^  ">«  u-''intr<; 

assist  in  cvilizuig   the   rndiaii.    Faithful  to  their  early 
promises,   these  institutions,   for  the  most  part  hand, 
somely  endowed  by  the  State  or  by  private  individuals 
have  gone  on  multi„lyiii,,  and  at  all  times  answe  tag 
the  requirements  of  our  progress.  * 

The  change  of  domination  brought  with  it  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  existence  of  our  religious  orders  or  to  their 
mode  Of  iviug.    With  the  exception  of  the  Jesuits  and 
he  R-coilets,  every  order  was  maititaiued  and  guaran- 

ulfvT„'"  ",°       ""'  '"■'''"""''^' '""' '"'''  -il'^wed  peace, 
fully  to  continue  and  work  out  theend  that  its  founders 
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had  in  view.    These  institulions  have  to  day  acquired 
an  extraordinary  vitality  ;  the  Province  is  covered  with 
their  schools,  lliey  attend   to  all  the  religious  wants  of 
the  community,  and  there  is  no  moral  misery  or  physi- 
calinfumity  which  may  not  be   consoled  or  cured  in 
the  many  asylums  with  which  they  have  dotted  the 
land.    Not  content  with  working  here  in  the  cause  of 
good,  they  have  spiead  their  inlluence  beyond  Canada, 
(io  to  any  point  on  the  continent,  aiv]  j  on  will  fnid  the 
ioot-marks  and  Indelible  traces  of  tUt  ^  J-issionaries  and 
good  sisters  of  Canada  ;  and  wherever  tliev  are  you  will 
lind  them  surrounded  with  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  whatever  their  color  or  religious  belief 
in  the  midst  of  whom  they  exist.  ' 

Under  the  French  domination,  the  Catholic  religion 
was  the  only  religion  that  existed  here.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  and  later  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Province  were  guaranteed  the 'free 
exercise  of  their  religion  by  the  British  Government. 
Since  that  period,  the  religious  liberty  of  our  people  has 
never  been  infringed  upon. 

After  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  education 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  matters  of  religion 
the  most  perfect  toleration  exist  among  ine  different 
religious  denominations  to  be  met  with  in  the  Province 
By  the  side  of  the  Catholic  charitable  institutions  have 
grown  up  and  prospered  those  of  other  religious  com 
munities,  between  which  and  the  Catholic  institutions 
no  other  rivalry  exists  than  that  of  doing  good 

Yielding  in  this  behalf.to  the  will  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion the  Government  of  the  Province,  each  year,  devotes 
considerable  portion  of  its  revenue,  about  $160  000  to 
the  support  of  charitable  institutions.  '      ' 
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MODE  OF  LIVING. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  rural  population  live  by  agricul- 
ture ;  manufacturing  being  principally,  if  not  altogether 
coufiueu  to  the  cities.  ' 

The  extent  of  our  farms,  generally,  is,  in  the  seignio 
nes  that  border  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  90  arpents  ;  those 
situated  in  the  townships  average  about  100  acres  On 
a  farm  of  this  size,  an  industrious  agriculturist  raises 
sufficient  to  live  in  a  condition  of  ease  unknown  to  the 
J^uropean  peasant,  supports  his  family  comfortably,  and 
IS  enab  ed  from  his  savings,  as  his  children  grow  up,  to 
establish  them  in  life.  ^' 

The  greater  portion  of  our  rural  population  weave 
fromthevvoolof  their  own  sheep,  the  tweed  or  frieze 
with  which  they  make  the  clothes  used  by  them  when 
working.  There  was  a  time,  still  of  recent  date,  when 
the  agriculturist  deemed  it  an  honor,  on  feasts  aid  holi- 
days,  to  wear  the  fabrications  of  his  own  loom  There 
are  st.ll  certain  localities  in  which  has  been  persevered 
ntliat  sweet  primitive  simplicity,  under  the  shadow  of 

The  summer  season  is  devoted  to  field  labor,  in  which 
^he  who  e  family  take  part.  During  the  winter  mon  ht 
While  the  male  portmu  of  the  family  are  occupied  trash, 
ing  the  gram  and  attending  the  cattle,  and  seeing  to  the 
firewood  required  for  the  house,  the  female  part  remain 
indoors,  preparing  the  linen  and  woolen  fabrics  required 
for  domt'slic  use.  i^^eu 

In  the  seigniories  whore  the  farms  are  on  an  average 
worth  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  the  number  of  farmers  who 
can  estabhsh  their  children  around    them  on    alms 
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is  comparativdy  i;,„iiod,  and  in  this  ll.c-m  is  |i„ie  roon. 
for  asl.,,„s  nnont,  whcM,  il  is  n'mnnhnvi   Hut  the  num- 

:<ucl,  ,as.,  tl„.  fnihcf  ofU.e  rami:.,,  d.ems  it  wis-r  to 

^eiUus  fa™,u,d   Innako  l,i„,solll„al„t  pun-has,.,  by 

i.n  at  a  purely  „o,„i„al   rate   from  the  Crowu   •11 

)0|,ar,n>eut     Through  the  n,„a„s  of  h,s  ,^,^ ial      , 

K'w  years,  l,e  J„.con,es  o„ce  more  the  possessor  "a 

n.ngn,.ae„t   trao,,  „hic],  at  his  opliou  he  „.y  divide 

.^monghrs  ,hild:eu.    Asaiu-itis  the  sous.  „I  ti^'l 

by  the  sav,n..s  of  th-i,.  father,  h-ave  their  uative  pari  h 

0  carve  out  lor  ,h,.n,.elves  „„  our  public  lands  nt  .  f 

teen   far„,s.   au.l  uithin  a  few  years  after  the  r  7,2 

tore  they  geucually  revisit  the  old  parish,  to  sel  ct   Z" 

J""';*  "»  ■"■•"; »  -  '■ompauiou  for  life.'  A^ai ,    v  X 

fam,l,es  we,gl,ted  down  by  n.isery  and  debfl  ave  the 
liases  aud  par.shes  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  sec-k  in 
the  forest  more  comfort  and  beiter   days   „-hich   ir,h 
arethrifty,  they   never  fail  ,o  obtain' "'I'tu^t' 
nock  ,0  u,„  i„„.„,,ip,  ,,^  population  of  the 

0  d  r  satUments,   and  in  this  way  also  is  becom  n' 

p^Jinr"  """"''"  ""  "=™""^™'  '""-'^y  of  *: 

The  inhabitants  of  our  townships,  in  general  lessa. 
tached  to  a  particular  locality  than  the  p^pu  alion  of  ,he 
older  settlements  voluntarily  give  npVeir  dear  ^ 
when  they  get  a  fair  remuneration.     A  settler  in   the 

ha7l7\ir         '"",    "'''''''     -^    »    '-'  h    0 
half    of    his    farm     when    a     purchaser    presenting 

inore  ado,  and  the  ivoodsman,  going  farther  into  the 
woods,  begms  again  a  new  clearing,  which,  as  before 
hets  prepared  tosell  when  a  favorable  opportunity  offers' 
The  first    crops  after  clearing  being  extremely  abun 
dam,  there  are  many  persons,  as  previously  reLrked 
who  make  It  a  profitable  business  to  clear  laTd    t; 
Which  within  a  very  short  time  they  become  e,   erne  y 
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expert,  and  to  all  appearances  take   great  pleasure  in 
their  career  as  woodsmen.  Pleasure  in 

■e  emigrant  intending  to  settle  in  this  Province 
would  nnd  it  advisable  to  purchase  one  of  these  L"ial 
clearings,  rather  than  attempt  the  task  himself «  hi 
oulset,    Forthe  sum  of  500  or  600  dollar      th Le    re 
many  farms  of  100  acres  to  be  had,  15  or  20  acres Tf 
whichare  fit  for  cultivation.    For  this  sum,  with  h  flm 
lie  wi  1  also  become  possessed  of  a  house,  which  though 
roughly  constructed,  is  not  uncomfortable,  and  whifh 
will  prove  amply  sufflcen.asa  residence  for  him  for  a 
few  years.    Upon  the  portion  of  land  cleared  hT  mav 
raise  sufTiceut  grain  for  the  sustenance  ofSamUyll 
himself,  and  if  he  be  stout  of  heart,  within  a  ve"y  short 
time  the  ease  and  comfort  which  will  bless  hi    1,1 
will  make  him  forget  the  vicissitudes  of  his  earlier  cartr! 

HOME   MANUFACTURES. 

The  facilities  for  manufacturing  which  Canada  offers 
are  unsurpassed.    No  country  in  the  world  posses  e 
greater  water  powers  than  ours,  and  in  no  section  o  the 
Dominion  are  the  sites  for  manufactories,  more  eligille 

haninthe  Province  of  Quebec,    Apart  from  thfsgeal 
advantage,  situated  as  the  Province  is  in  the  centfro 

he  Dommion,  the  manufacturer  possessess  avenues  o 
trade,  arising  out  of  this  circumstance,  which  need  no 
be  dwelt  upon.  The  small  manufacUirers  of  Europe 
who,  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  immense  caSts 

try,  would  find  here  immense  advantages 

lar^r/u""''"'"'  '"  "'°°"''''  "'^nufaolure  there  is  a 
large  Qeld  open  in  the  Dominion,  and  this  will  be 
better  understood  when  it  is  e.vplained  that,  with  little 

ZZTT''""' u'''"^'"" ^^"'^'"'"  """"ifaclure  can 
be  sold  cheaper  than  those  imported. 

The  adaptability  of  our  soil  for  the  growth  of  flax 
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ofTers  ind,,ccrn..nts  to  those  engaged  in  the  linen  trade, 
M  hich  are  nowhere  surpassed.  * 

Beet  root  culture  might  also  he  introduced  with  suc- 
cess, and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  beet 
rrr'r^r-  '^^^-^  '-'-^'T  womd  have  a  ready 
amoun/nV  '^"''"    ''"^^^  °^  Sl-2,000,000  the  yearly 

0^2^    0  !  '"'  ^,"f  ^^"^P«••'^^lio^,   an.d  a  protective  dutj 
of  2o  0;0  against  the  imporlfr.  ^ 

nre^dot'lf  lin'''  7''"'"'  "^'"^^'f'^^^-'^d  i"  the  Province 
are  doth  l.nen,  furniture,  leather,  sawn   lumber    flax 
iron  and  hardware,  paper,  chemicals,  soap,  Too';  and 
shoes  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  steam  en^  n  s  audio 
comot^ves,  wooden  ware  of  all  d;scription,°g^^  cultural' 
implements,  ships,  &c.  >  •*b"<^uiiurai 

The  manufacturer  will  find  an  inducement  to  exercise 
his  rade  m  our  midst  when  he  knows  that  ourfacL  es 
are  far^rom  being  adequate  to  supply  the  needsH: 

COMMERCE. 

The  taoiliUs  afforded  by  ihe  River  St.  Lawrence  /or 
the  iransportal.on  of  our  exports,  and  Ihe  comin-.  L  o 

Z^TrlT'  '™'"  ''"^P"'  ■■""*  »"  "'"■■''1  portion 
m  the  Confederacy  make  the  Province  of  Quebec  he 
commercial  entrepot  of  the  Dominion.  Of  the7mn„rt 
and  export  trade  of  the  fo„r  Provinces  compo  inTZ 
Confederacy,  nearly  one-half,  viz.,  Ave  twelfths  repre 
sent  the  operations  of  this  Province  ^ 

The  trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  Dominion  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30=h  June,  1869,  show  the  d"rfc 

nd  ^htftlet;,"""'^^  " '^' '^»"""^- "'^^^  " ^ 
ana  exmmt  the  following  statistics  : 

Total  value  of  imports  for  1868-69 $67,402  170 

^^P°^'«    '^        "    " 60,474;781 

reJchedT "/  '"  'T.'.?  ^'°"  ^'^  importations  to  have 
reached  the  figure  of  $71,985,306  ;  marking  a  falling  off 
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of  84,583, 13G  in  1868-G9  in  the  valuft  of  goods  entered 
for  consumption. 

A  tendency  not  less  favorable  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
value  of  our  exports  ;  in  18G7-G8,  they  reached  $51  5G7  - 
888,  showing  an  increase,  in  18G8-G9,  of  82  9UG  893 
which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  mines' 
theforost,  mannfaclures,  animals  and  their  products' 
and  from  the  ships  built  at  Quebec.  ' 

The  share  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  export  and 
import  U-ade  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1869,  is  shown  by  the  following  flgures  : 

i,"'P°''^^ 829,545,177 

Exports 2g  223  2G8 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  our  exports'  • 
Produce  of  the  mine fi/'iom- 

„      „     ;;    f^l'"""' 570,507 

lOiest /jQ  >-fn.2  pej 

Animals  and  their  products dQfio\J 

Agricultural  products " lidTn 

Manufactures 'o?^. 

Other  articles 'z:::::::::::::::':'''    %}if, 

Ships  built  at  Quebec  during  the  fiscal  "year  ' 

ending  30th  June,   1869-37;   tonnaee 
27,000,  @  840  p.r  ton l]      ,^080,000 

Total  produce  of  Province $23  UcTnZ. 

Coin  and  Bullion ^  0^7  ? 

Goods  not  produce  of  ProvinceZ/////.'. '."'".''"'      1  OGo'm 
Estimated  amount  short  at  inland  ports.....'.'."        '749'303 

Grand  total  of  exports 828,223^ 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  1872   the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  shown  by  the   fol 
lowing  figures  : 

S.::: ■ T""'''' 

^       82,639,663 
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The  share  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  above  has 
been  as  follows  : 

Imports -47,738,687 

Expo»''s 41,823,470 


XL 


OUR  FINANCES. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  revenue  of  Canada  is 
principally  derived  from  duties impor.Ld  upon  goods  im- 
ported into  the  country,  and  an  excise  tax  on  spirits  and  to- 
bacco manufactured  in  the  Dominion.  Dy  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  the  Dominion  Government  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  collect  the  revenue,  subject  to  pay  over 
to  each  of  the  Provinces  an  annual  subsidy— that  to 
Quebec  amounts  toe959,252,which  added  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Province  itself,  the  principal  part  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  Crown  Lands,  gave  81,535,836,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1867-68,  and  $1,679,134  for  1871-72! 

With  this  revenue  the  Government  of  the  Province 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  civil  list,  the  expenses  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  those  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice ;  undertakes  and  completes  its  public, 
works  gives  grants  of  money  for  public  instruction  and 
to  charitable  institutions,  pays  an  annual  contribution  to 
agricultural  societies,  and  with  the  balance,  which  is 
considerable,  opens  for  the  settler  the  vast  forest  lands 
which  we  possess. 


I 
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COLONIZATION. 

While  the  seigniories  that  skirt  the  River  St.  Lawren- 
ce afforded  available  lands  to  settlers,  little  by  little, 
slowly  if  you  will  for  a  time,  the  colonization  of  the 
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country  moved  on  without  any  direct  aid  from  the  Ex 
chequer.    Properly  speakinj?,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  tiio  population  of  the  Province  finding 
Itself  over-crowded  in  ist  primitive  limits,  sought  out 
on  the  Grown  lands  new  homos  and  broader  acres    The 
greater  number  of  our  seigniories  b.nng  bounded  either 
by  mountainous  or  marshy  land,  unfit  for  cultivation 
.1  required  nothing  less   than  an  imperious  necessity  to 
lead  to  the  overcoming  of  the  difliculties  that  besot  the 
new  settler's   path.     In  t8i8,   the   first  movement  was 
mm  0  ;  patronized  by  our  clergy,  anrl  approved  of  by  our 
public  men,  Colonization  became  the  order  of  the  dav 
It  was  then  that,   inspired  by   the  voice  of   zealous  mis' 
sionaries,  a  oarty  of  pioneers  from  the  vicinitv  of  Three 
Rivers  traversed  the  savannas  and  marshes,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  barred  the  way  to  the  fertile  acres  of  the 
Eastern  Townships,  against  the  parishes  of  the  south 
shore     For  the  most  part  these  hardy  adventurers  had 
no  other  fortune  but  the  bundles  which  they  carried  on 
their  shoulders;   but  they  were  brave  and  courageous 
men,  fully  equal  to  the  arduous  task  before  them  These 
men  pushed  their  way,  on  foot,  into  a  place  known  as 
the  BotsFrancs.    Few  at  first,  the  group  of  settlers  with 
in  a  very  short  time   increased  in  number,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  way  of 
want  of  communication.    The  land  about  this  settlement 
IS  extremely  fertile,  and  the  fatigues  and  labours  of  each 
day  were  forgotten  in  the  golden  hopes  which  the  future 
held  out  to  these  energetic  pioneers.    The  succe-^s  of 
these  first  settlers  became  public,   through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  the  press,  and  led  to  the  current  of  emi'^ra- 
tion  setting  in  towards  the  Eastern  Townships  •  ar  d 
within   twelve  years  from  its  establishment,  the  Bois- 
Francs  contained  a  population  of  15,000  souls,  and  rival- 
led m  point  of  wealth  and  progress  the  older  settlements 
along  the  margin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    At  the  same 
time  that  Three  Rivers  had,  through  its  energy,  forced 
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a  communication  with  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  Coun- 
ties of  I'Islet  and  Kamouraska,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  organized  a  Colonization  Society, 
with  considerable  means,  which  settled  at  a  distance  of 
150  miles  in  the  Upper  Saguenay,  about  90  miles  to  the 
North  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  small  colony.  To  this 
colony  the  County  of  Charlevoix  also  furnished  a  fair 
contingent  Twenty  years  later,  th:'re  was  settled  in 
valley  of  the  Saguenay  a  population  of  no  less  than 
20,000  souls. 

Public  opinion,  aroused  by  the  boldness  and  the  suc- 
cess of  these  enterprises,  did  not  long  delay  in  soliciting 
the  Provincial  Government  to  second  ihe  efforts  of  those 
settlers,  by  causing  roads  to  b^  opened  wherever  coloni 
zation  promised  success.  From  1854  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  has  not,  been  less  than  $1,500,000  paid 
out  of  the  public  Treasury,  to  open  roads  ihrough  the 
forests  of  the  Province.  The  number  of  miles  all  told 
of  these  roads  is  about  3,800. 

Since  the  advent  of  (bnfederation  in  1867,  the  Provin 
ce  of  Quebec  has  determined  with  new  vigor  to  assist  in 
the  creation  of  new  settlements.    The  Legislature  of  the 
Province  in  1869  voted  a  sum-of  8262,000,  for  coloniza- 
tion roads;   the  sum  of  $45,000  for  surveys  ;  for  Immi- 
gration $12,000;   for  the  publication   of  charts,  state 
mtnts,    ofTicial  information  relative    to  public  lands 
$2,400  ;  grant  to  wooden  railroads  favoring  -colonization, 
$45,000  ;  and  finally  a  grant  of  $40,000  in  favor  of  colo- 
nization societies— making  u  total  of  $406,900.     These 
works  and  grants  have  been   continued  since,  accor- 
ding to  the  requirements  of  colonization. 

The  building  of  colonization  roads,  while  they  make 
the  Crown  lands  accessible  to  those  who  seek  to  establish 
themselves  thereon,  offer  very  lucrative  employment  to 
the  new  settler,  and  help  him  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life,  until  such  time  as  his  clearings  wa-rant  him  a 
sufficiency  for  his  sustenance. 
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COLONIZATION  SOCIETIES. 

Within  a  few  years  past  a  movement,  the  formation 
of  societies  to  aid  needy  settlers,  has  taken  place  in  the 
older  parishes,  which  shows  the  great  importance  atta- 
ched Jjy  our  people  to  the  settling  of  our  wild  lands. 
Than  this,  most  assuredly,  nothing  could  be  better  adap- 
ted to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Governement ;  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  colonization  ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  that  settlers  may 
easily  penetrate  into  the  forest,  as  the  bulk  of  those  who 
seek  out  homes  there  are  in  a  state  bordering  on  absolute 
poverty.  In  this  state  the  benefits  of  auccor  are  very 
great ;  and  the  charitable  influence  of  our  Colonization 
Societies  is  exercized  in  smoothing  the  way  for  the  set- 
tler. 

The  Government,  while  it  still,  as  formerly,  and  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  in  the  past,  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  perfecting  the  roads  has  also  undertaken  to  as- 
sist in  the  form*  ^on  of  these  aid  associations  by  giving 
to  each  Society  that  is  formed  a  sum  equal  the  total 
amount  paid  to  it  as  suscription  by  its  members.  The 
true  friends  of  colonization  have  perceived  in  this  a  mo- 
tive sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  men  in  easy  circum- 
stances to  take  part  in  so  philanthropic  and  patriotic  a 
work.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
continue,  in  the  future  as  they  have  up  to  the  present, 
to  respond  to  the  motives  involved  in  the  law  origina- 
ting our  Colonization  Societies,  great  good  must  inevita- 
bly result,— in  the  first  place  by  thv^  bountiful  assistance 
which  thereby  will  ue  given  to  settlers  ;  but  above  all 
by  making  colonization  what  it  ought  in  reality  to  be, 
the  work  of  all. 

During  the  session  of  1868,  the  Parliament  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  formation 
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of  Colonization  Societies,  which  provided  that  up  to  $300, 
the  first  regularly  constituted  Colonization  Society  in 
any  county  should  receive  an  annual  subsidy  equal  in 
amount  to  the  sum  paid  in  by  its  members.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  second  and  third  Society  in  a  county 
should  enjoy  equal  right  to  a  subsidy,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  sum  paid  to  each  of  the  latter  should  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  If  but  one  Coloni- 
zation Society  be  formed  in  a  county,  it  will  be  entitled 
to  the  sums  destined  for  a  second  and  a  third  Society 
measureably  to  the  subscription  of  its  members,  with 
this  exception,  however,  Ihat  to  obtain  a  sum  over  $300 
the  amount  paid  in  by  the  members  to  the  Society  must 
be  double  that  claimed  ;  so  that  to  obtain  the  maximum 
grant  allowed,  which  is  $000  per  county  if  there  be  but 
one  Society,  its  members  will  have  to  subscribe  the  sum 
of  ^%0. 

The  law  prescribes  how  the  funds  of  Colonization  So- 
cieties shall  be  expended.  These  Societies  are  bound, 
among  other  things,  to  hasten  the  clearing  of  the  Crown 
lands  by  the  establishing  of  settlers  thereon,  and  to  at- 
tract to  the  Province  emigration  from  distant  lands  ,aiid  to 
direct  the  European  emigrant  or  native  settler  to  such 
places  as  may  have  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
seed,  provisions,  and  implements  of  agriculture. 

More  than  sixty  Societies  formed  under  this  law  have 
been  already  recognized  by  the  Government  and  are  in 
full  operation.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  these  So- 
cieties are  capable  of  effording  great  aid  to  the  emigrant 
who  may  place  himself  in  correspondence,  or  contact 
with  them.  (Vide  Appendix  for  a  list  of  them,  the  names 
of  their  chief  officers,  and  the  priruipal  seats  of  their  oper- 
ations.) 
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XIV. 
OUR  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

With  the  view  of  protecting  the  settler  against  the  re- 
verses, which  in  Ih?  beginning  may  overtake  him  in  his 
new  home,  a  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1868,  pro- 
vides that  no  mortgage  shall  be  valid  on  the  land  gran- 
ted to  him  ;  and  further,  that  his  farm  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  sold  judicially  for  any  debts  contracted  by  him 
previous  to  his  entering  upon  it. 

Immediately  upon  his  occupancy  of  a  lot  of  land,  and 
for  the  ten  years  following  the  granting  to  him  of  his 
letters  patent  the  undermentioned  things  and  effects 
shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  sale  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
of  execution  emanating  from  any  Court  in  this  Province  : 

1.  The  bed,  bedding  and  bedsteads  in  ordinary  use  by 
him  and  his  family. 

2.  The  ordinary  and  necessary  wearing  apparel  of  him- 
self and  his  family ; 

3.  One  stove  and  pipes,  one  crane  and  its  appendages, 
one  pair  of  andirons,  one  set  of  coocking  ustensils,  one 
pair  of  tongs  and  shovel,  one  table,  six  chairs,  six  knives, 
six  forks,  six  plates,  six  tea-cups,  six  saucers,  one  sugar 
basin,  one  milk  jug,  one  tea-pot,  six  spoons,  all  spinning 
wheels  and  weaving  looms  in  domestic  use,  one  axe,  one 
saw,  one  gun,  six  traps,  such  fishing -nets  aud  seines  as 
are  in  common  use,  and  ten  volumes  of  books  ; 

4.  All  necessary  fuel,  meat,  fish,  flour  and  vegetables, 
provided  for  family  use,  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  the  debtor  and  his  family  for 
three  months. 

5.  Two  horses  or  two  draught  oxen,  four  cows,  six 
sheep,  four  pigs,  eight  hundred  bundles  of  hay,  other 
forage  necessary  for  the  support  of  these  animals  during 
the  winter,  and  provender  sufficient  to  fatten  one  pig 
and  to  maintahi  three  during  the  winter. 
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6.  Vehicles  and  other  implements  of  agriculture. 

7.  The  debtor  may  select,  from  any  larger  number  of 
the  same  kind  of  chattels,  the  particular  chattels  to  be 
exempt  from  seizure  in  virtiie  of  this  section. 

But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt  from  seizure 
any  of  the  chattels  enumerated  in  subsection  3,  4,  5  or  6 
of  this  section,  in  payment  of  any  debt  contracted  in  res- 
pect of  such  said  chattels 

This  law  applies,  as  succeeding  lo  his  rights,  to  the 
widow,  the  children,  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  who 
is  viewed  in  its  provisions. 

The  Legislahire  of  the  Province  has  not  deemed  it  wise 
to  push  be;,  .>nd  the  above  limits  the  exemptions  which  it 
ha>  created  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  settlers. 
Would  it  not  be  in  reality  a  source  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  settler,  were  greater  privileges  accorded  to 
him  than  comport  with  the  exemptions  above  enumer- 
ated ?  He  requires  a  certain  amount  of  credit,  to  procure 
such  things  as  he  may  from  time  to  time,  find  it  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  have,  and  if  the  law  were  so  framed  as  to 
place  him  absolutely  beyond  its  reach,  is  it  not  na- 
tural 10  believe  that  the  merchant  would  refuse  to  sell 
him  anything,  even  the  things  necessary  for  his  suste- 
nance, except  for  cash.  The  desire  therefore  to  protect 
the  settler  would  be  frustrated,  were  he  placed  in  a  po- 
sition thiit  could  not  be  reached,  because  by  destroying 
all  his  chances  of  obtaining  credit,  we  should  expose 
him  to  the  necessity  of  pawning  or  selling  his  furniture 
and  his  cattle  for  the  meanest  consideration,  with  the 
view  of  relieving  himself  from  immediate  pecuniary  ne 
cessities. 


XV. 
V^^OODEN  RAILWAYS. 

There  are,  we  believe,  few  public  undertakings  desti- 
ned  to  confer  greater  benefits  upon  Colonization  than 
Wooden  Railways.    These  roads  are  built  and  worked 
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very  much  after  the  fashion  of  iron  railways  ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  gauge  of  the  wooden  rail- 
way is  narrower,  and  its  rails  are  of  hardwood  instead 
of  being  of  iron. 

Their  principal  advantage  over  the  iron  raihvay  is 
that  they  cost  much  less.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  necessitate  a  smaller  outlay  for  embankments,  bend- 
ing as  they  do  more  easily  to  the  iri-egularilies  of  the- 
road,  and  so  constructed  as  to  surmount  tolerably  steep 
grades.  Their  narrow  gauge  permits  of  sharper  curves 
in  the  roadway,  facilitates  the  avoidance  of  obstacle 
while  the  adhesive  qualities  of  the  wood  give  to  the  iron 
car  wheels  a  greater  advantage  to  surmount  such  obsta- 
cles as  cannot  be  avoided  in  laying  the  track. 

These  wooden  railways,  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
with  which  they  are  built  and  worked,  are  the  only 
railroads  which  may  be  profitably  built,  to  con- 
nect new  settlements  with  our  larger  centres  of  po- 
pulation. For  the  plan  of  these  roads  we  are  indebted 
to  our  neighbours,  who  borrowed  the  idea  from  Norway. 
Scarcely  four  years  ago  Wooden  Railwuys  were  for  the 
first  time  mooted  in  the  Province,  and  now,  thanks  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  these  en- 
terprises, there  are  not  less  than  seven  companies  form- 
ed to  construct  these  roads  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  Pro. 
vince.  Two  of  these  companies,  one  at  Quebec  and  an- 
other at  Sherbrooke,  have  already  commenced  opera- 
tions, and  the  shares  of  five  others  are  in  great  part  subs- 
cribed. The  wooden  railway  between  Quebec  and  Gos- 
ford,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  is  opened  for  traf- 
fic since  two  years.  The  total  cost  of  building  this  road, 
including  outlay  for  steam  engines,  cars,  etc.,  reached 
the  sum  of  $125,000  or  $5,000  per  mile.  In  general  the 
mean  cost  of  our  ordinary  railways  amounts  to  $30,000 
per  mile. 

By  a  law  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
an  interest  of  three  per  cent  a  year  is  guaranteed  by  the 
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Province  on  the  snm  expended  for  every  mile  of  wooden 
railway  built.  With  regard  to  this  subsidy  of  three  per 
cent.,  the  cost  per  mile  is  limited  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  outlay  for  bridges  exceeding  150 'feet 
and  upwards,  for  which  an  additional  subsidy  of  three 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  building  them  is  allowed.  To 
have  a  right  to  this  subsidy,  the  road  must  be  approved 
by  the  Government,  and  not  De  less  than  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  The  subsidy  is  guaranteed  for  twenty  years. 
Subject  to  certain  specified  formalities  and  conditions, 
this  subsidy  may  be  capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  and  conver- 
ted into  negotiable  bonds. 

The  results  obtaiued  iu  so  short  a  time,  owing  to  the 
above  liberal  legislation,  give  us  reason  to  hope  that 
before  long  wooden  railways  will  be  built  in  all  direc- 
tions where  the  want  of  proximity  to  markets  is  felt. 
When  the  population  shall  have  become  more  dense 
and  trade  more  considerable,  iron  railways  will  then 
doubtless  supplant  those  at  present  built  of  wood. 


XVI. 


CROWN  LANDS. 

The  Crown  Lands  are  under  the  control  of  a  member 
of  the  Local  Government,  who  is  named  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands,  the  chief  seat  of  whose  depart- 
ment is  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  Province. 
Wherever  wild  lands  exist,  the  Commissioner  is  repre- 
sented by  delegates  who  are  called  Crown  Land  Agents. 
There  are  now  18  Crown  Lands  agents  in  the  Province. 
In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  list  setting  forth  the 
names  of  the  Agents,  their  residence,  and  the  number  of 
acres  surveyed  which  they  are  empowered  to  dispose  of. 
These  agents  enjoy  very  extensive  powers  ;  they  may  sell 
the  standing  timber  of  our  forests,  and  all  lands  fit  for 
settlement,  the  whole,  however,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
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tion  of  the  Commissioner.  They  are  also  empowered  to 
collect  the  sums  of  mony  due  to  the  Governement  on 
public  lands,  and  to  see  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  lands  have  been  granted. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  comprises  a  territory  of 
202,060  miles  in  round  numbers,  or  129  millions  of  acres, 
10,678,931  acres  of  which  have  been  conceded  in  flefs 
and  seignoiries,  8,950,953  acres  of  which  are  held  in  the 
townships  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  5,894,018 
acres  of  which  are  divided  into  farm  lots,  which  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  dispose  of ;  there  remains 
103,476,098  acres  of  land  still  to  be  surveyed. 

The  Grown  dues  collected  on  timber  cut  for  market, 
and  the  sums  received  for  the  sale  of  land  adopted  for 
settlement,  bring  in  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Province  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  ^400,000,  which  sum  yearly  in- 
creases. 

We  shall  now  say  a  word  about  the  woods  and  forests, 
or  the  unsurveyed  domain,  as  well  as  upon  our  mines,' 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  as  yet  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  after  which  we  shall  advert  to  the  lands 
fit  for  settlement. 
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XVII. 
WOODS  AND  FOREST. 

In  the  103,476,098  acres  of  unsurveyed  land,  important 
tracts  are  comprised,  which  when  opened  by  roads,  will 
give  to  agricultural  interest  an  extent  of  territory  excee- 
ding that  at  present  cleared,  and  not  less  rich  in  the  yield 
or  variety  of  products. 

It  is  these  vast  forests  that  feed  the  most  important 
branch  of  our  trade,  and  in  them  is  prepared  the  timber 
which  is  shipped  from  our  ports  to  European  markets. 

The  forests  reserved  for  the  cutting  of  timber  are  divi- 
ded into  lots  of  several  miles  each,  which  are  called  tim- 
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ber  limits  ;  these  limits  at  fixed  periods  are  put  up  to 
auction.  Over  and  above  the  price  for  which  they  are 
sold,  which  generally  averages  $11  per  square  mile,  the 
purchaser  is  bound  to  pay  a  ground  rent  of  $2  per  square 
mile.  Nearly  half  a  million  revenue  is  derived  from 
that  source. 

The  magnificent  network  of  rivers  that  intersect  the 
Province  even  to  its  farthest  e.xtremeties,  permit  of  ttie 
timber  industry  pushing  farther  into  the  interior,  while 
colonization  avails  itself  of  the  sections  already  cleared. 
In  this  way  is  the  path  prepared  for  agriculture— by  fur- 
nishing the  settler  with  lucrative  employment  and  an 
advantageous  market  for  his  products.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  men  are 
employed  every  winter  as  shanty-men  or  wood-cutters, 
and  about  four  thousand  horses  are  also  employed  in 
hauling  the  logs  and  square  timber  to  the  verge  of  the 
rivers.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  wa- 
ters swollen  by  the  thaws  carry  off  as  if  by  enchantment 
to  their  destination  these  rich  spoils  of  the  forest.  A 
large  portion  of  the  timber  is  sawn  into  deals  and  boards 
of  variors  dimentions,  which  are  shipped  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  markets  ;  the  rest  is  shipped  as 
square  timber  (the  condition  in  which  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  bush)  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 

The  principal  rivers  upon  which  lumbering  is  carried 
on  are  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maurice,  the  Saguenay  and 
their  tributaries.  Important  operations  of  this  nature 
are  also  carried  on  upon  the  rivers  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. On  an  average,  the  value  of  the  timber  expor- 
ted from  the  Province  reaches  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 


XVIII. 
MINES. 

The  richest  and  most  varied  ores  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  First  in  order  we 
shall  place  the  gold,  copper  and  iron  mines. 
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Gold  is  found  principally  in  the  district  of  Beauce,  and 
several  wealthy  capitalists  have  formed  large  companies 
to  work  the  rich  veins  of  this  section.  They  have  only 
commenced  operations,  and  if  we  are  to  belive  those 
versed  in  such  matters,  these  mines  will  ultimately  be- 
come of  great  importance. 

Copper  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  Eastern 
Townships.  Iron  is  found  nearly  every  where,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  ores  of  this  precious  or  rather  useful  metal 
are  of  incomparable  value. 

Our  crude  iron  is  of  such  a  superior  quality,  that  it  is 
bought  by  Americans,  and  notwithstanding  their  high 
protective  duties,  imported  by  them  into  the  United- 
States. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  there  were  discovered  on 
the  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  inexhaustible  depo- 
sits in  the  form  of  black  sand,  of  magnetic  oxide.  This 
is  a  most  valuabLj  mineral  containing  no  foreign  subs- 
tances  ;  as  it  can  be  smelted  by  means  of  charcoal,  the 
price  of  which,  with  us,  is  low,  we  manufacture  from 
the  ore  a  superior  quality  of  iron,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  Swedish. 

Among  other  ores  discovered  more  or  less  in  abun- 
dance up  to  the  present  in;;ihe  Province  of  Quebec  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  lead,  silver 'pla- 
tinum, zinc,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


XIX. 
LANDS  FIT  FOR  SETTLEMENT. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  — FREE  GRANTS. 

By  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  it  would  appear  that  the  Government  of  Quebec 
is  in  a  position  to  offer  for  Colonization  5,894,018  acres 
of  lands,  divided  into  farm  lots,  nearly  half  of  which  are 
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accessible  by  means  of  good  roads,  and  more  than  two- 

h.rds  of  which  are  fit  for  settlement.    The  price  of 

these  farms  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  cents  per  acre- 

The  acre  is  a  htlle  more  than  (he  french  arpent,  about 

nlnVTl'  f "1  '  '^"''  ^"'^  ^'^^"  '•^•f  ^'»«  h^^tar^  being 
0.404,b71  of  .he  he.tare.  The  conditions  of  sale  are  pre- 
cisely  the  same  for  the  emigrant  as  for  the  colonist  or 
settler,  and  the  formalities  required  are  very  simple 

Whoever  desires  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land  should 
either  personally  or  by  letter  apply    to  the  Agent  of  the 
locality  in  which  he  contemplates  settling,  and  deposit 
in  h.s  hands  a  fifth  of  the  purchi.se  money.  Upon  doin^f 
this,  the  Agent  will  deliver  to  him  a    conditional  act  of 
sale,  bearing  his  official  signature. 
The  following  are  the  principal  conditions  of  sale  • 
To  pay  one-fifih  of  the  purchase  money  at  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and  the  remainder  in  four  equal  annual  instal- 
ments, with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  year;  to  take  dos- 
session  of  the  land  sold  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  sale  and  to  reside  on,  and  occupy  the  same  either  bv 
himself  or  through  others  for  at  least  two  years  from 
the  da^  of  the  said  sale.    In  the  course  of  thXt  C 
years  he  settler  must  clear  and  place  under  cultivation 
at  least  ten  acres  for  every  hundred  acres  held  by  him  and 
erect  on  his  farm  a  habitable  house  of  the  dimensi^^s  at 
least  of  sixteen  feet  by  twenty.  ^"ensions  at 

The  sale  is  only  considered  perfect  when  the  fore- 
going  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  then  ratl 
fied  by  means  of  letters  patent,  which  are  granted  to  th. 
settler  free  of  charge.  The  letters  patent  clinorin  «„: 
case  be  granted  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  yearl 
Of  occupancy,  nor  until  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  condi- 
Uons  previously  mentioned,  even  though  the  purchase 
money  were  fully  paid  in.  y^^^^ase 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  agents  to  give  information  as 
to  the  quahty  of  the  different  lots  of  land  situatd  fa 
their  agencies,  and  to  sell  the  said  lots  at  the  prices  fi.eS 
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by  the  Government,  to  the  purchaser.  Not  more  than 
two  hundred  acres  may  be  sold  to  the  same  person,  the 
father  of  a  family,  however,  may  purchase  lots  for  his 
sons. 

Upon  eight  of  our  great  colonization  roads,  every 
male  colonist  and  emigrant,  being  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age,  may  obtain  a  free  -ant  of  100  acres.    The  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  at  p.osent  set  aside  to  bo  disposed 
of  in  free  grants  is  84,050  ;  but  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  may  increase  the  quantity  if  found  necessary. 
Crown  Land  Agents,  while  there  remains  at  their  dispo- 
sal any  of  these  free  lots,  are  bound  to  grant  a  permit  of 
occupation  for  one  hundred  acres  to  any  person  who 
claims  the  same,  provided  the  applicant  has  attained  the 
age  required  by  law.    Within  a  month  from  the  date  of 
this  permit,  the  grantee  should  lake  possession  of  the  lot 
ceded  to  him,  under  pain  of  losing  all  right  thereto.  Be- 
fore the  expiry  of  his  fourth  „  .ar  of  occupation,  if  he 
has  built  a  I  abitable  dwelling  on  his  lot,  and  has  under 
cultivation  twelve  acres  of  land,  the  grantee  may  take 
out  letters  patent  f;:ee  of  cl    rge,  upon  which  he  becomes 
absolute  proprietor  of  his  farm.    In  the  Appendix  will 
be  found  ampler  details  concerning  our  free  grants. 

The  clearing  of  our  wild  lands,  encouraged  as  it  is  by 
the  Government,  and  the  earnest  good- will  of  the  people, 
is  yearly  making  the  most  astonishing  progress.  We 
shall  judge  of  this  better  by  the  following  figures :  The 
census  of  1851  fixed  the  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Province  at  3,605,157  ;  that  of  18(Jl  at  4,804, 
325,  shewing  in  ten  years  an  increase  of  1,199,068  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation.  To-day,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  number  of  acres 
of  cultivated  land  is  double  what  it  was  in  1851. 

The  following  figures  are  not  less  significant :— the 
extent  of  wild  land  conceded  in  the  Townships,  was  in 
1861,  6,696,569  acres;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  establis- 
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hed  that  the  quantity  of  land  then  conceded  in  the 
Townships  was  8,950,953  acres,  shewing  an  increase  of 
2,254,384  acres  in  eight  years. 

The  principal  centns  of  Colonization  arj  the  valleys 
of  the  Saguenay,  St.  Maurice  and  Ottawa,  to  the  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  Eastern  Townships,  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Gaspe,  to  the  south  of  the  SU 
Lawrence. 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  SAGUENAY. 

The  River  Saguenay,  which  waters  this  fertile   terri- 
tory, blends  with  the  St.   Lawrence  about  40   leagues 
below  Quebec,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  lar'gest 
tonnage  for  a  distance  of  20  leagues  from   its  mouth  • 
namely,  up  to  Ha  I  Ha  !  Bay.     This  bay  whose  striking 
beauty  earned  for  it  the  appellation  of  Hal   Hal   Bay'^ 
forms  a  magnificent  basin  of  about  ten  leagues  in   cir- 
comference.    Upon  an  emergency  it  could  afford  ancho 
rage  or  shelter  for  a  large  fleet.    For  a  distance  of  five 
leagues  beyond  it  the  tide  waters  run  up,  which  permit 
of  merctiant  vessels  going  up  to  Ghicoutimi,   the  centre 
of  the  large  lumber  trade   carried  on  throughout  the 
district. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Saguenay,  namely,  from  the  St 
Lawrenc.  to  Ha!  Ha!  Bay,  contains  no  arable  land 
excep  at  intervening  distances,  and  then  not  in  extent 
sufficien  to  warrant  the  erection  of  new  seltlem.'nis 
Noth  ng,  however,  surpasses  the  wild  grandeur  of  either 
shore  of  the  Saguenay  for  a  distance  of  sixtv  miles  and 
summer  a  fler  summer  it  i?  the  rendez-vous  o/tourists  from 
ail  pans  ol  America.  The  average  widlh  of  this  river 
which  m  the  Indian  language  signifies  "Arm  of  the  Sea  '' 
IS  about  two  miles,  and  its  depth  varies  from  90  to  147 
fathoms ;  its  waters  flow  Between  two  granite  banks, 
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Which  rise  abruptly  ont  of  tho  water  to  a  heiir 


200  to  1,000  foet 
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^lore  of  the  river  bein,  betwe.    uventy  and  twent"  n 
miles.    At  a  distance  of  sixty   miles  from  Ila  I  Ila  !^Bay 
lies  Lake  St.  John  whoso  wa-.-rs  flow  into  the  Sa^nenay 
Th  s  lake,  wh.ch  in  form  is  n.a.ly  nrn.Iar,  is  abon    lOQ 
miles  in  c.rcnmference  and  is  the  reservoi,'  as  if  t  w!! 
this  whole   territory  ;  ten  great  rivers  flowing  from  a  I 
directions  empty   their  waters  into  it,  ana  each   s^rini 
uponits  surface,  floats  all  timber  cut  i'n  the  vicmity  Tu 
ring  the  winter  season.    This  mass  of  timber  flnds  egress" 
at  the  extreme  northeast  of  the  lake,  in  two   enormou 
outlets  whose  waters  unite  at  some  little  distance  to 
form  the  River  Saguenay.  ° 

Around  Lake  St.  John,  the  valley,  in   every  direction 
becomes  considerably  enlarged;  and  before  lone,  th; 
settlements  on  either  shore  of  tho  Saguenay  shall  "have 
so  extended  their  limits,  as  to   meet  at  the  north  wos 
extremity  of  the  lake.  ^' 

The  greater  part  of  this   territory,  if  not  the  whole  of 
of  It  consists  of  an  argilaceous   soil,   mingled  wi  ha 
smal    quantity  of  sand,   which    renders  it  friabiT  and 
easy  to  work  and  drain.    Up  to  the  present  t^er    have 
been    cultivated    here    wheat,    barley     Indian    .n 
and  root  cro  .  with  an  astonishing  an^'abldi^rsuc  "s'" 
The  soil  IS  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  greatest  vaiSv 
0  grain,  but  wheat  is  grown  in  preference  tol    oh' 
because  it  is  more  remunerative,  and  hitherto  no  ob  tp' 
cle  to  its  cultivation  has  presented  itself. 

The  climate  throughout  this  district  is  similar  to  fh.i 
ofQuebec,  with  the  exception,  however  ofX  i  »'' 
Of  Lake  St.  John,  ^^eJi,^,.:;::^:^^^^^^ 
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that  enjoyed  at  Montreal,  which  is  owing  to  the  moun- 
tains  sheltering  the  lake  to  the  east  and  north 

ofth^l^""'''"'''^.'^  elsewhere,  the  actual  population 
oflhe  &ag:ienay,  which   has  been    entirely  recruited 
iromthe  Province,  and  from  among  the  fLicI^C^  ^a 
diansalreadyisest.mal-d  at  about  20,000  souls,  although 

back  It  TT^''^'  ""^^^""^^  ^^^-^  ^^'-  -  ^- "h^er 
ha  k  than   twenty  years.    The  S.guenay  is  capable   of 

con.,inmg  a  population   .wentj    times  as  great  •   and 

owing  ,0  the   roads  op.m.d  by  the    Government,     he 

ett.rs  have  scalt-red  over  the  district  so  that  there  i 

ample  rcom  between  the  actual  settlements 

by  a  road  onh''f  T'"'"  •''  ''''  ^'■•-^"^"^^'  ^^  ^— ^^^ 
ai  Aa  !  Ha  I  Bay,  contiuu.s  up  to  t.  ad  of  f  il-p  q? 

Job.    Another  is  being  bu.lt  oil  the  north  shore  whic' 
as  It  winds  round  the  lake  will  join  the  oue  prevfous  y 
mentioned.    Besides  these   roads,  there  exists  for  Tans 
of  communication  during  the  summer  the  line  of  steam- 
ers that  fly  between  Chicoutimi  and  Quebec,  and  Tna 
year  hence  a  ro.id  forty  leagues  long,  running  in  direct 
ine  through  the  forest,  will  open  a  way  that,  at  all  sea- 
sons  of  the  year,  will  place  in  direct  communication 
Withth3  city  of  Quebec,   the   valley  of  Lake  St.  John  • 
one  haLthis  distance  the  road  is  already  open     The 
road  actually  in  existence  to  St.  Paul'.    ,ay,  necessitates 
a  very  considerable  deviation 

The  extent  of  land  surveyed  and  disposable  in  the 
Sagueuay  district  is  about  616,600  acres,  the  price  of 
which  IS  20  cents  ner  acre 


XXf. 

VALLEY  OF  THE  ST.  MAURICE. 

The  valley  watered  by  the  St.  Maurice  and  its  tributa- 
ries covers  an  extent  of  2i,140  square  miles.  The  lower 
part  of  this  region,  which  embraces  the  City  of  Three 
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TihXf"^  the  celebrated  St.  Maurice  forges,  comprised 
at  the  date  of  the  census  (1861)  a  population  of  73  247 
which  in  great  part  had  settled  in   th^  seigniories  that 
border  the  St.  Lawrence.    Many  of  the  tow' shipTsilua 
ted  in    the  interior    have    been  for  some  years   past 
opened  to  settlers,    thanks  to    the  roads  which   the 
Goyernment    caused    to  be  built,  and  at   intervening 
distances    along  which  splendid  parishes  have  arisen 
This  region  IS  in  general  mountainous  and  ill  adaptPd 
to  farming    purposes  upon   the  highlands,     but    the 
many  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected   irrigate  val- 
eys  of  great  lertility.    Here  also  tL     timber  trade,   and 
the  worlang  of  the  inexhaustible   iron  mines   that   lie 
near  the   St.    Maurice   furnish    the    poor    settlers   th 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  glaring  the  first  years  of 
their  settling  on  the  land.  ^ 

The  navigation  of  the  St.  Maurice  is  interrupted  by  to- 
lerably great  waterfalls,  for  a  space  of  forty  miles  from 
Its  mouth;  from  that  distance,  however,  'o  a  ponts^ 
venty  miles  running  towards  the  north, 'he  river  is  n a 
vigabeforthe  largest  craft,  x^or  a  number  of  yea.s 
past  It  has  been  in  contemplation  to  build  a  railroad  to 
connect  th3  City  of  Three  Rivers  with  the  navigable  por' 
ions  of  the  St.  Maurice,  a  project  the  execution  of  which 
cannot  long  be  delayed. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Townships  of  the  St.  Mau- 
rice surveyed  and  divided  into  farm  lots  easy  of  access 
441 ,200  acres  Of  land  for  sale  at  thu-ty  cents  p'er  Lre      ' 
rZ  f^    IT  ^^^^ntawa,  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  St.  Mau- 
ric  ,  tha  has  its  source  in  the  same  plateau  as  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ottawa,  drains  a  tract  of  about  twenty  five 
leagues,  which  forms  an  extensive  zone  of  fertile  land 
beyond  the  Laurentides.    Recent  explorations  made  in 
tha  valley  established,  beyond  all  per,,dventure,  the  im- 
portance of  this  new  field  for  colonization.    Therein  be- 
fore long  will  seek  out  homes,  the  surplus  population  of 
the  neighbouring  counties,  of  Montreal  to  the  North 
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Benlief"""'  ''^^'"""P"""'  M"""^"'-".  Jolietle  and 
Two  great  parallel  ronds  ;  the  first  starting  from  the 
Town  or  Johette,  and  the  second  from  Terrebonne  at  a 
.l.slance  of  twelve  leagues  apart,  have  been  ah-eadv 
opened  as  far  as  Mantawa,  and  on  'the  east  side,  wo  pa 
■ishes  are  actnaily  being  settled.  To  the  west  a  raTlrr^" 
the  oonsu-nction  of  which  has  boon  nnd^S,  by  t 
C.ty  of  Monlreal  and  the  surronnding  counties  willlinV 

f.::StV:;';;::rrnr:it':r'-™^"-^^ 
Of  the  Dominion  '::";;ir':  ^^^^zTicrr^ 


■ 


XXII. 

VALLEY  OF  THE  OTTAWA. 

The  River  Ottawa,  which  falls  into  thp  ^f  r 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  IsS  of  Mont  rdT.i 
des  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario      Ac  f  ii 
from  the  northwest  to  the  south  east  Tff.  -i'"^'^ 

SI  Lawrence  an  angle  of  near^^    d  g    ef  itir^^^'^ 
about  600  miles  ;  O.i  its  coursP  ir  i«  r  5  k  ^'^  '^ 

cen^;  ■ ,  'aTe'  „rriyT::"di*;,:;"r  '"™^^^  -'"' 

north  to  south.    It  is  l'2::iZ"Z!,  '""^ 

immense  tri^grrm ';';:': ,L' of r^ "'^ 

and  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  an,    r,,,    ^         '  °"''™' 

comprises  the  -un^^'tuCund    rMomrrarL'T' 
north  and  to  the  west.  Montreal  to  the 

But  when  we  allude  to  colonisation  in  the  valley  M 
the  Ottawa,  we  have  in  view  principally  the  coui^Is  of 


4       .\       *$ 
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Ottawa  and  Pontiac,  which  constitute  the  north  shore  of 
that  river,  and  stretch  backwards  from  its  margin  to  the 
north  limits  of  the  Province.  The  population  of  these 
counties,  in  1861,  numbered  a  little  over  41,000  souls  • 
to-day  it  ts  estimated  at  nearly  sixty  thous;.nd,  one-half 
of  which  are  of  French,  and  the  oihor  half  of  british  ori- 
gin.  Within  la'e  years,  there  has  been  formed  in  this 
district  a  i^ettlement  of  G.jrmans,  who  to-day  enjoy  pros- 
perity. "• 

As  this  section  of  the  Province  belongs  to  the  Lauren 
tian  chain,  its  surface  is,  in  great  part,  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, but  covered  with  timber  of  great  value 

Notwithstanding,  the  soil  iu   the  valleys  and  on  the 
sloping  hills  is  very  fertile,  and  opens  a  vast  extent  fit 
for  settlement.     The  works  of  the  lumber  merchant^  ma- 
terially assist  Ihe  settling  of  the  land   in  this  district  by 
opening  ro;ids  and  providing  a  market  and   good  prices 
for  the  products  of  the  farmers,  as  also  in  furnishing  the 
settler  with   work  for  himself  and  his  horses  during  a 
season  in  which  his  labor  in  this  direction  iu  no  way  in 
terferes  with  his  agricultural  pursuits.     This  district  is 
well  watererl,  and  is  remarkable   for   the  number  and 
force  of  the  water  powers  afforded   by  the    rivers   the 
streams  and  lakes  whose  waters  run  throu-^h  it 

The  first  settlers  of  the  Ottawa  were  lumber  merchants 
lo  meet  the  requirements  of  their  establisments  (chan- 
tiersi,  the  greater  p  irt  of  them  had  to  m  .ke,  at  interve- 
ning distances  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  important  clear 

ings,  which  they  abandoned,  after  denuding  the  surroun- 
dinos  of  all  the  standing  timber  suitable  for  the  market 

Ihese  large  farms  were  the  nuclei  around  which  gather 
ed  the  settlers  who  inhabit  the  district  today.  Removed 
from  each  other  at  first,  these  clearings  served  as  land- 
marks,  or  central  points,  about  which  later  on  grouped 
the  settlements  which  now  fill  up  the  spaces. 

The  number  of  acres  surveyed  and  divided  into  farm 
lots,  actually  to  be  disposed  of,  is  1,358,500  the  price  of 
which  is  thirty  cents  per  acre. 
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EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS. 

Few  sections  of  Canada,  perhaps,  offer  greater  induce- 
ments to  the  emigrant  than  the  Eastern  Townships,  the 
chief  Town  of  which,  Sherbrooke,  is  situated  from  Que- 
bec, the  Capital  of  the  Province,  a  distance  of  120  miles, 
and  may  be  reached  in  five  hours  by  railway. 

The  proximity  of  the  townships  to  the  American 
markets,  and  the  great  facilities  for  shipment  to  these 
and  the  markets  of  the  Dominion  afforded  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  make  the  position  of  the  agriculturists 
in  this  locality  quite  enviable,  as  the  products  of  their 
industry  are  sure  of  a  certain  and  ready  market. 

In  the  townships,  which  are  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  City  of  Quebec,  the  winter  is  not  so  severe  as  it  is 
with  us,  their  spring  is  much  earlier  and  their  fall 
much  later  than  ours,  advantages  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  (he  farmer. 

The  general  features  of  the  country  being  hilly  cou- 
pled with  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  springs,  afford  not  only  sufTicient  moisture  for  the 
crops,  but  considerable  water  power  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Hardwood  is  here  to  be  met  with  every  where,  and 
after  clearing,  a  fertile  soil  is  found,  in' general' fria- 
ble enough,  but  in  all  cases  well  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  and  green  crops.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  rapid  success  which  crowns  the  settler  in  the 
Eastern  Townships,  is  that  from  these  highlands,  during 
the  first  year,  he  may  reap  a  crop  ;  frequently  even,  the 
ashes  of  the  trees  burnt  to  effect  a  clearing,  help  to  a 
great  extent  to  defray  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
doing  so. 

The  rich  mineral  deposits  of  the  townships  have 
within  these  few  years  attracted  thither  a  considerable 
population. 


4         «f 
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antrearSion"''"  '''  ^'""^''P^  ^^  unsurpassed, 
""u  fjicdt  aitention  is  now  na  ri  tn  tVir.  u      j-  ' 

and  thegrovving  of  wool  Th  s  b  a  chTr  °"  "' f '"' 
is  very  much  encouraged  owh!„  ,h  '«"<^"""«' 
markets  of  ilv,  United  Si^fp       ?  1        ""    P™«"">le 

doors  of  the  fu,  n"  s  W^in  the  la^t'f  "'""'''' *^ 
best  breeds  of  shfenhw.r  "  ^""^  y^"'  'he 

from  England    and  not,,   r      """"'''^"^^y  introduced 

ned  cattle  from  this  thrivt,t  a'istr  'c    h?  '"'  ""'  ''"■ 
list  prizes.  ""oUibtiia  have  carried  off 

Possessing  the  adi-antngns  of  a  do„hi. 
consequence  of  their  p.^ovimi  v  to  tl,e  f      ,■  "'■"''"''  '" 
the  farmers  in  the  lownsl^  rculH  t  T'  """>'  "^ 

Jn  some  cases  the  ^,.^7'     ™"'!'^'«  »"  »  i^^ge  scale. 

c  casts  tne  laims  comprise  fi'om  100  to  Ran  .^ . 
Th,s  extensive  mode  of  fa™  in^  creaTe,  a  A         1  f ' 
agricultural  labor  and  ,,iv„=  ,  demand  for 

bers  Of  laborers,:;  golf  res™''"'™"' '"  '"««  ^^ 

rates.    Mt^T^P    P-'^,f^-l'atvery  moderate 
valuable  lots,  and  nri^e  ^  Company  also  hold 

lands  here  ^^CtZZlZZlr  T'"'  "^ 

The  Government  laLs  se',/'        ^  o'^VoT.:- 
acre.    In  ilie  case  of  lands  hpM  k  ^^^-  P^^ 

the  prices  are  inf.u:nc:d  t„  hb^LriUy^l^r  ^'"' 
guity  of  towns  or  villages  bv  r  ,»L  1  '^'  ^  "  ■■'"""'• 
leading  markels  •  h,,^„.  „  and  accessibility  to 

may  be  set  down'  X  """"'  '"^  ^""^  ^^  ""« 

fm^t^rtfZiM"*'"'''  '^^'»^  »^  Scotland  will 
.astern  Toirir'l^Xr-f^Xrri-l  T 

Townships-'arelll^i:  :^711t  ir- 
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red  their  iiidopendanco.  Since  1848,  the  French  Cana- 
dians in  large  numbers,  have  thronged  to  this  district 
and  already  rival  in  wealth  tliL'ir  forerunners  in  this  lo- 
cality. 

Here,  as  elsewere  throughout  the  Province,  Mie  farmei 
with  slender  moans  may  purchase  a  farm  partiallv 
cleared,  and  the  agricultural  laborer  is  certain  imme 
diately  to  find  woik  ;  so  also  is  the  miner  and  the  arti 
san.  To  capitalists  also  it  offers  favorable  investments  as 
the  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  townships,  with  the  influx  of  a  little  more 
capital,  would  defy  competition. 


XXIV. 
LOWER  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

SOUTH    SHORE. 

Descending  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  to  the  eas- 
tern extremity  of  Rimouski,  one  is  struck  with  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  population  settled  along  the  margin 
of  the  river.  Unhappily,  this  fertile  valley  is  bounded 
along  its  whole  extent,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  lea- 
gues from  the  river,  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
heights  unfit  for  cultivation.  Behind  these,  away  as 
far  as  the  boundary  line,  there  is  unfoulded  before  the 
eye  a  valley  parallel  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  it  is 
there  that  is  to  be  found  that  important  tract  of  land 
fit  for  settlement,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  arti. 
cle.  lu  length  is  over  200  miles;  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  15  to  40  miles,  according  to  the  angularities 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  boundary  line. 

To  facilitate  access  to  this  territory  and  give  direction 
to  its  settling,  a  road  has  been  traced  out  209  miles  long, 
that  crosses  it  towards  the  centre,  over  its  whole  length 
half  of  which  is  now  open.    At  distances,   of  ten   or 
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twelve  miles  apart,  transvuvsal  road    starting  f.n^  n 
last  settlements    in    the   valloy  of   thl  S     r  ' 

crosses  the  mountain,  a.d  joins'the  Tleh^^'o  d'ThiS 
IS  the  name  -iven  to  the  sreat  central  ^^i  ' 

alladed  to  above  Th.rp  ,  .1  ".  '  ^^"''"'^^"  ^^^^ 
roads,  the  M.^e^2t;L^'t^ZrTT' 
pediac,  no  miles  in  length  ,  joinsteria^ce^d 
the  Baie  des  Ghaleurs,-the  Temiscouati    To^m 

ing  limber  every  where  in    ih?!  '         *'  f''"'^''"'- 

and  this  i„  «,.„eL  inl",  Z^Z  T^r'T'' 
oneof,ho.eupo„  which  U,o  oJ^Xn  kHe': 
grants.     It  is  onlv  nprp<5s-.,.,   f«  .  ,♦!     •    ,  ^'®® 

the  whole  extent  neihe",-:  of  '  j'^''^'^  "'""^ 
Win  Ihen  go  on  of  iUelf  i,:  ,he  .:;,;'' :^"  "°"""-"»» 

res  of  Ih.  St.  I.,wr,.|,re  ihe  .  ,  *  ™  ""'  '*'">" 

Ii».s,,,„dhashi     ho^e  of    h     nil"?'  '°  ''"''''  '>^ 
The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Grind  T^  ""  '"•"""'"""• 

River  duLonp  forty  ,e.gt?^Iv^:Lr  And"':  " 
tlie  Jnl,-rcolonial  Railway  is  hein.  b n   ,  ,.  l'  ■  t       """' 

from  River  du  Lonp  will  extend  to  H  W^""'f """? 
still  greater  facilities.  '  "'"^  ^f"''"! 

Five  extensive  townshin<i  hivo  i„.i  k„ 
the  Matapediac  Valley  a  o'    I       „   '!  "  '"7"^"'  '° 
malRailroad.    The  rcnor"  olL  i  Imercolo- 

the  li,ni,s  of  these  i::^Zl^;,  tTXtr'"  """ 
pr.  of  Ihis  territory  offers  a  soil'weU  a" aptd  fn?"''" 
va  ,on  ;  .and  everything  tends  to  conirm  S  hetef  il  V 
w.t  n,  short  time  ,hoy  will  ho  invaded  h    ^ett   ^ 

Ihe  number  of  acres  divided  iulo  fa,™   ll,  . 

tually  for  sale  on  the  south  sh,.;  of  U  e  Lo.:;  St  f  '" 
-ce,  ,s  4.3,200,  "-price  per  acre  beLgXty'ce:;: 

5 
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XXV. 


GASPfi. 

The  peninsula  forming  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Province  known  under  the  name  of  Gaspe,  compri- 
ses uue  whole  of  the  territory  situate  to  the  east  of  the 
Matapediac  road,  and  consists  of  8,613  miles  in  superfi- 
cies. The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Baie  des  Gha- 
leurs,  whose  waters  wash  its  400  miles  of  coast,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  advantageous  fishing  grounds  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

Although  rooky,  Ihe  Gaspe  region  comprises  a  great 
quantity  of  very  fertile  land.  Those  who  have  settled 
there  and  given  proper  attention  to  agriculture,  have 
succeeded  beyond  their  expectation.  The  sea-weed,  wash- 
ed upon  the  shore  by  the  action  of  the  tide,  at  every 
point,  furnishes  the  farmer  with  a  very  valuable  manure  • 
and  besides  this,  fish  for  similar  purposes  may  easily  be 
obtained  by  him. 

A  prominent  resident  of  Perce,  Mr.  George  LeBouthil- 
lier,upon  being  interrogated  by  a  committee  of  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  Quebec,  in  186S,  spoke  in  the  fol- 
lowing terras  of  the  future  which  lies  open  to  all  who 
seek  in  this  region  a  home  : 

"  It  is  unquestionable,"  says  Mr.  LeBouthinier,of  Porce, 
in  his  answers,  •'  that  a  man,  on  this  coast,  with  a  well- 
"  cultivated  farm,  of  only  twenty  a(  rrs,  can  live  better 
"  than  anywhere  else  on  the  contineni.  To  make  mo- 
"  ney  as  a  fisherman,  it  is  above  all  essential  to  have  a 
"  farm  capable  of  supplying  all  -  ae's  necessary  food  and 
"  a  part  of  one's  clothing.  Under  these  circumstances 
"  the  fisheries  aid  Ihe  farm.  They  contribute  to  it  also 
"  a  large  portion  of  the  manure  required.  On  the  days 
"  or  hours  when  the  employees  of  the  trader  are  not  re- 
"  quired  at  sea  or  on  the  beach,  they  can  always  find 
"  occupation  upon  the  farm,  and  by  means  of  the  fishe- 
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<s,  that  the  flshenes  and  the  farm  assist  one  another 
bn.    hat  prev,ons  to  engaging  in  the  former,  a  man 
honld  be  settled  on  a  vvell-cultivated  farm,  ;ith  Tu" 
ab  e  buildings,  and  that  to  promote  theHs Lries,  agr . 
ulture  must  first  be  promoted.    Agriculture  i  Ihe 
ounda  ,on  o  the  fishing  trade,  as  elsewhere  it  is  the 
focmdation  of  manufactures  and  commerce  » 
The  County  of  Donaventure,  which  forms  the  sou- 
thern portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe,  although  enra 
ged  actively  i„  the  fi.hing  carried  on,  h;s  made  greater 
progress  .n   agriculture   than  GaspS  proper.    The  land 
bordering  ,he  Bale  des  Chaleurs  is  all  under  cullivaUon 
and  at  certain  points  clearings  have  been  made  which 
extend  for  miles  into  the  interior.    There  is  room  here 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  settlers,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  land  in  this  district  is  very  fertile.    The  works 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail! 
way,  which  wil  run  through  the  County  of  Bonaven. 

Zrl^""'  rtJ  ""™''''  ""*"  ^g'"^'  "•■■"berof 
persons,  and  before  long,  real  estate  hereabouts  will 
have  doubled  its  value.    The  Government  oilers  for  sale 

and  tnirty  cents  per  acre. 


XXVI. 


IMMIGRATION. 

RECITAI  OF  THE  POLICY  OP  THE  GOVEBNMENT 

By  Virtue  Of  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  and  Local 
^ItTn".?""  "^^^ '=°"™-^n'  powers  overall  matter 
withMf.nhT;*'"'""'"-    The  Provinces  being  invested 

.here  should  be  Me^C^e're'nt  ^drSt^ol 
action  between  them  and  the  Federalauthorities.  to  the 
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autumn  of  18G8,  a  conveiition  composed  of  deleffates 
from  each  Province,  and  the  Pi-emier  of  the  Fvdvral 
Government,  met  at  Ottawa,  and  assigned  fo  each  Gov- 
ernment its  share  in  a  work  in  which  their  interest 
were  common. 

Th"  duty  devolves  ujun  the  Federal  Government  of 
establishing  ag^-ncies  in  Euiopo,  and  of  defraying  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  quarantine,  etc. 

As  to  Local  Governn  ents,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  utilize  the  Federal  European  a-encies,  but  might 
if  they  thought  proper  send  si^eciai  agents  to  Europe^on 
their  own  behalf. 

The  province  of  Quebec  has  acted  in  consequrnce. 
For  the  last  thn-e  yeais  agents  appointed  by  our  govern- 
ment have  vi  ited  Ih^  British  Isles  Belgium  France  and 
Germany  endeavouring  to  make  the  province  known 
such  as  it  is,  in  order  to  attract  the  emigrating  classes 
to  our  shores. 

We  quote  from  the  instructions  to  our  agents  in  Eu- 
rope the  following  passage  which  clearly  shows  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  by  our  government  in  their  efforts  to 
attract  european  emigration. 

"  The  objei.t  of  the  Government  in  trusting  voi>  with 
"  this  important  mission,  is  to  bring  to  this  Piovince,  as 
"  much  as  in  you  lies  of  the  agricultural  classes.     Per 
"sons  having  a    knowledge  of  the  various   branches  of 
•'  industry  connect(>d  with  agriculture  such  as  the  i  repa- 
"  ration  of  flax,  of  die.  se  making,  fabrication  of  beet  root 
"  sugar,  &c.,&c.,  might  also  furnish  an  excellent  cla^s 
"  of  immigrants.     Yon  w.ll  have  to  devote  your  particu- 
"  lar  attention  to  such  intending  emigrants  i.s  might  ne 
"  pnss(>ssed  of  some  me.ms  on  their  arrival  h>re,  unless 
"  he  b,-  a  single  man  and  able  tu  make  a  .iving  for  him- 
"  self,  the  emigrant  devo  d  of  m.  ans  will  not  mu<-h  im- 
"  prove  his  conditio  i  in  coming  to  our  shores.    Yon  are 
"  loo  well  ac(juainted  with  the  many  hardships  to  be  en- 
"  countered  here    by  paupers,    to  encourage   them  to 
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''  cle"'ri„/^';;','i''  ^T'"-'^  of  sufficient  racnns  to  make  a 

"  fir  ,  eh.  ''l'^""'"^'"'  '"  'ho  b"»h  and  able  to  wait 

for  Iheu-  first  crop,  or  young  men  miderstandiu"  fa.ni 

ahor,  who  n,ight  at  once  find  employment  w  m  Z 

'  farmers,  and  later  on  settle  for  ll^erasclve,    are  Z 

■  sort  of  emigrants  ,ve  compete  r„r.    Well  rtcoml   , 

ed   agnn.ltnrists  will  also  ve,y  eally  fl  dTuUaWe 

places,  e,,l.er  by  working  the  farm  as  tenants  or  in  be 

"  comnig  farm  managers."  '  " 

It  being  impossible  to  state  any  particular  rule  ofac 
t.on  we  left  much  to  Ihediscernment  and  enlightenment 
of  the  Agents,  but  instructed   them,  ,o  distribute  "re 
fully  the  pamphlet  on  Quebec  iniitled  '•  The  Cince 
of  Quedec  and  European  Emigration,  "  and  to  commeM 
on  the  same  as  often  as  the  occasion  p'resen.ed It  e,rOur 
des„.e  being  that  no  person  should  come  to  this  Provi" 
ce  allured  by  false  expectations,  we  enjoined  our  ageZ 
to  indulge  m  no  coloured  or  exaggerated  statements  and 
remarked  to  them  that  the  contents  of  the  oSrJT'fTm. 
phlet  would  serve  them  as  a  guide  in  this  respect '•  f'ulTy 
assured  hat  the  mtending  immigrant  who  would  study 
his  book  before  leaving,  no  matter  what  befel  him    a! 
least  would  not  have  cause  to  complain  again,  .L^Go 
vernment  of  Quebec.  "Bimst  me  bo- 

Further  in  these  written  instructions  the  Hon  Com 
missKmer  of  Agriculture  said  to  them"  Above  a  It^ 
and  bnng  us  moral  and  orderly  people,  and  oftS 
c  ass  send  as  many  as  you  can.  Throughout  keen  i^ 
'  view  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  only  ffw  emigra'ts 
provided  they  are  of  the  right  stamp,  than  to  ha  e 
thrown  amongst  our  population  a  discontented  or  IroJ 
blesome  element  ". 

nizeVfntrp'™""''""'''  agencies  have  been  orga- 
a  riva  »^H  '""'• '"  ""'"'  ''"  ™"igran,son  thfir 

T  f  s  of  ZT  '"""''"''  employment  for  them 
iiie  lust  of  these  agencies  is  established  at  the  nort  of 
Quebec,  which  is  the  landing  place  for  all  immigt^s 
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comins  by  way  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  groat  point  of 
d  ,  hnt.on  ;  the  second  agency  is  in  the  city  of  Montreal 
a.id  Ih,  th„d  one  atCoaticook  in  the  Eastern  Townshins 

°' '■  'r  °f  "'"  Crand  Trnnk   R.iUvay.     N-aHy  3 

'M.sand  ,„,m,grant.  have  been  placed  in  the  province 
Ib.ongh  these  aset.cies  In  the  year  1«70  and  abont  as 
many  „,    871,  ahnost  all  these  emigrants  came  from  tl 
t>iuisn  Jslos. 

During  the  year  just  elapsed  (1872)  upwards  of  four 
lousand  immigrants  hav.,  settled  in  the  province,  of 
11 'se  about  two  tliousand  were  from  the  British  lies 
about  e.ght  htnidred  came  from  France  including  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  two  hundred  from  Belgiu.a  and  the  rest 
from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Thei-nniigrantswe  are  most  anxiou.  to  secure  are 
the  farm  laborers,  these  are  sure  to  And  immediate  em- 
ployment on  their  arrival  at  satisfactory  wages,  because 
agricultural  labour  is  in  great  demand 

On  their  landing  at  Quebec  the  immigrants  who  are 
addi-essed  and  recommended  by  our  agents  abroad  or  by 
the  Dominion  agents  anr:  who  are  disposed  to  settle  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  are  forwarded  free  of  cost  to 
their  place  of  destination,  and  they  remain  under  care 
ot  our  local  agents  until  settled  or  provided  with  em 
ployment. 


XXVII. 
MEANS  OP  COMMUNIGA'nON. 

Under  this  heading,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned 
to  th.  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company  (incorporated) 
the  principal  shareholders  being  the  Messrs.  Allan  of 
Montreal,  from  which  circumstance  the  line  is  frequent- 
ly called  the  '^  Allans  Line"  ;  it  is  also  called  the  "  Ca- 
nadian Line."  The  Government  of  Canada  have  largely 
subsidised  this  line  for  the  weekly  carrying  of  the  mil's- 

The    undermentioned    full-powered,    doule  eii'nned 
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ClyO^.  buiU  Iron  S.ea^.hips,  c„„,p„,e  .hi,  Company, 

Tonn. 
SARriNUN 4jnn    in    m-      , 

8ARM    .-.A-     S    ^"P'- "■  B.own. 

AUSTRFAN .  ; 2?o"   ,^''  ^'","^;  «;  w.  R. 

NKSTORrAN |1°  ^;'P- J^n'K^We. 

MORAVIAN...      !;-^    ?P'-  y^"'^- 

PKRUV.AN   ..•.•.■.■. °    Cap        G„l»„,. 

CASPIAN |""°    i'.^P.     "■l,a,d,on. 

HIDKRNIAN 343,°    f;'"'  '^■"V''y- 

MAMTOBAN....    ol    r    f\t'''!";:;  """• 

CANADIAN .       3000    C  n  '  ilf^''"- 

NOVA  SCOTIAN.....      •■•  I300    cl  r  ,       "'• 
NORTH  AMERICAN...:  1784    Cm  TvT 

CORINTHIAN 2400    r?  " '>      L    '^ 

•  ACADIAN f'""    pfP-t'';^'-'''"- 

ST.  DAVID llfr,    r''    T''""' 

ST.  ANDREVV   :: ^    ^'''  f  ^co». 

^--^'^'^ :■■■::.•:.■•  1^0^  c,:^:  s^^elir 

These  steamships  form  a  WooiJ^r  r  • 
Live  pooU..er,Tl,.aay,:at^^^^^ 

t™:'cr,rt^rz;t.iX^^ 

From  ihe  midjle  of  April  ,0  ,he  Orst  week  in  Novem- 
brAe  steamers  sail  direct  to  Qnebec  and   Mont^a" 
durmg    ,e  remamder  of  Ihe  year  ihey  run  to  Porlland' 
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The  average  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  ai 
1869,  was  %  days-from  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  9A  days  • 
and  during  the  Winter  season,  from  Liverpo;i  to  Pan. 
land,  1H  days,  and  Portland  to  Liverpool,  10^  days. 

Rates  of  passage;  Li  Cabin,.  £15.15.00  sterling  an,i 
£18.18.00  sterling.  Steerage,  mcluding  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply ot  cooked  provisions,  prepared  and  served  up  by  the 
Company  s  ste^yards,  as  low  as  by  any  of  thelin;s  of 
steamships  sailing  fi'om  Liverpool  to  New- York. 

Extra  steamships  belonging  to  the  Company  a-e  dis 
patched  weekly  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  and  Mon'rea  " 
carrying  passengers  and  merchandise,   when   suffident 
indacements  offer.  -umtitnt 

A  steamship  of  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Comna 
ny,  'Glasgow  Line,"  leaves  Glasgow,  .Scotland),  eX 
Tuesday  calling  at  a  port  or  Ports  in  Ireland,   for  qJ 
bee  and  M..utreal,   also  carrying   passengers  and   me  ' 
chand.se   Rates  of  passage,  by  this  line  :  Cabin  £15  1.^00  • 
Interinedia.e,  £9  ;  Steerage,  including  a  b.unt'wul  supl 
of  cooked   provisions,   prepared   and   served  up   b/fh 
Company  s  stewards,,  as  low   as  by  any    of  the  lines  of 
steamships  sailing  to  New  York. 

A  subsidary  line  is  formed  by  the  slramships  Norway 
and  .av./.n,  sa.Uing  at  regular  intervals  between    '1, 
IK^olandDronthean  ^Nor^.y,   Passengers  S-m^ 
steam  ,.rs  can  go  direct  from  Dronil-eim  to  Quebec  5u  it 
summer,  with  only  one  transhipment.  = 

Passengers   by  any  of   ihe   Company's   lines  c.n   h. 
booked  through  H-om   Europe  ,o  any  railway"  ^  t 

Canada,  and  to  all  the  principal  points  in  \he  Untei 
States,  and  baggage  is  transforred  from  the  stemshin 
at  Qn.a>.c  or  Portland  to  .he  railway,  f,..  of  cha"  ' 
Th,M^  ai;e  interpreters  aboard  each  steamship  and 
lai.waj  train  carrying  emigrants. 

The  agents  of  the  Company  are  as  follows,  viz  : 
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Montreal  and  Portland Messrs  FT.mi.  <^  a    i 

Quebec -^s.^     HnghJ.  Andrew  Allan. 

Liverpool ::;:: 4  r/'^^'^"- 

Glasgow......     Allans  Brothers  &  Go. 

Havi^        ''  '^''"'''  ^^  Alexander  Allan. 

'® Mr.  John  M.  Carrie. 

Paris ,,    ,,  2l,Quaid-0rleans. 

^^r.  Gustave  Bossange, 

Hamburg....  ,,      ^^\!!^'  ^'^  ^  S.^pt'embre. 

London.:....:; !^T"^  '''•  ^^^^°"«  ^  Hugo. 

'^^""fgomery&Greenhome, 

c;in,.n  o  P  ^''  ^''^cechurch  St. 

Mnce  a  few   years  thp  Ton  ^^^  i      t  • 

has  o,.,a„ized  a\eH  s  XI X    f„s  ,':?  "'  f """" 
Qnebe.:  and  Mcureal.    The  aR  .Us  i^r  .k  r™"'  ''""^O"' 

MM,Ross.co.,.,,„e,ecajn::!:;Lr^:';';^:: 

Liverpool  capitalists,  own  a  -cX  „  ''  "'"""'■^'  ''"d 
lowing  U,.  sa„,e  ..onJe  as  <!JauZ:Z:.^;';'"' 
Main  and  Mongomei-y  ,■„.«  the  ao^enls  of  T  •   r  " 

verpool  and  MM.  D„vid  TorranceTco    '^  Mo'':;"'  ''■ 

:ed\* '.rra?.f r  r^':  ;!^'^' ,'™  -"-^-'  oa.- 
Franco-Canadian  Comn  ,,v  will    ,        "      ''"""'y  'ho 

Ma..seiHesBo..dean.,'::drCa,^L 
cnlars  apply  at  the  Corapanys  office  17  W,,      I     '""'"" 
verpool.  01.  to  MM.  TInnnpson,  V^n-ly  Tc      »''''"  ^'■ 
Besides,  Shipowners  fron   Ma  s      el^.d   r"-,"™'"'''-"- 
pose  to  inai.gurale  also  in  the  me  et,  '■"'•"  P''"" 

on™ncl,ppe..shetweenMa,t,r,B  r:;:S'^",'- T 
The  port  or  Qnebec  is  only  »  0  0  „      """""^■""da. 

from  Liverpool,  by  the  S    u7«  „f  «*"  ,  "'•''P''"'"'  "'''« 

miles  by  Cape  Race    whiN     R    ,      ""'"'""■   "'"'  ^.^S 

New-York,  3,095.    Fr^^L  -^f "  '\-'«'«  "'^.s, 'a„d 

^..Uwreneearebrea.:.r,irr,gt:or:a'-:,;^: 
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cease  to  be  as  great  as  Ihey  are  on  fl,»  „ 
Ihis  navigation  tliere  is  am       i  °^"  «'"'.  ^"^  of 

to  Quebec.    Thegr  at  ad'l^     ''VV'™"  '>'"^'*^^ 
"■■  niver  Eoute,  o"r  it;"^7°f"'^  St.  Lawrence, 
S".les,  are  short..'r  distance   in  1       '^f'  "^  ""^  ^'"'""1 
feels  wbioh  must  alwavs  I  ave"     T""'"'  '""'"'J-    '>^o 
emigrants  to  favor  cl'r     ="' "''''S'" '"  '^'I'cidin. 

n>^ybecon,ereadi  .conlfd'  "'""""'■  °''  "'''•  ""e 
"■rived  at  Quebec;  the  ","^;,rn"f'r''""  """»- 
heart  or  centre  of  tJie  cl,  '''  '""'*"■  '»  Hie 

i^DHons  cli„,ate,  a  ,  S,e  "T'' '?  "  """""■'■"''  ^"^  - 
>'-  ^teps  to  vvl,a'teve  p  m  „f'p.f'^?'^»«  -^^^  direct 
for  West,  thus  shortenh,"  hi   di'  "   '"'^''  "^  ">e 

dreds  of  miles  of  railway  ^rave  I,  1     ?.'  ""'"'"S  """- 
»'  '"ny  Of  the  ports  in  Z  Unitd  s7„"  "?'  "''  ''^  '""'1 
..o™der,a,.etoreach,Usd"^^^^^^^^^ 

lary  during  ihesummersea/onbetl  ?'"■''  ^'^  ''•'e"- 
and  Montreal.  These  steam  rth!,"  ^°"'°"'  '^"°'^«» 
the^„„„  and  Niger.  From  kT^on  ,"""•'• '^^  ^'""1' 
30tlt  June  1869,  i,384  inTard  bo  ,  d      ""','  ''"«  '"  '"« 

:!-^--.  were  entered  at  t;t,trsr:'o;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

vtnfil^,lrhe'*s::;:s":r^1^^™-e„to 

-aylthe  head  Of  Lakes,  perl     V       f'"  ''°"'''^"- 
feet  may  ascend  the  river  „;/„«;        '*"''  drawing  2o 
miles  from  Belle-IlcSom'thi,       •'''"''  "'''=''  i»  "80 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawren  ce  T.       ,  ^°'"'  "'"  '''■<"'  "''viga. 
i>y  natural  harriers, I-    eh     e  '^  ™"^^  »'  "'^-y  Places 
«  at  intervening  po'ints  n  ore  ex     1"5  '"  ^^•'"-^^'  ^'ve  to 
1'7  lakes.    These  obstacles Im-er'"'  ''"'^  ^°™  ''^S"- 
of  a  sytem  of  canals,  tlmt  com  Lfr™  T"'"^  "^  ""'""^ 
'he  navigable  portions  of  the  '  '  "'"  ''^"''^  distance 

«f>vhich  is  70  miles  al'.™:;,:"'"^^  '""'"-«'" 

locks  number  Qfty.four   and  ,1,^  *   .''''"  ^'^'""'-    The 
J    our,  and  the  grade  is  536|  feet.    By 
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means  of  tnese  canals,  vessels  of  400  tons  may  navigate 
the  river  between  Montreal  and  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, a  distance  exceeding  1,39B  miles.  These  works 
were,  for  the  most  part,  executed  during  the  Union  of 
the  Ganadas-now  Ontario  and  Quebec  -at  a  cost  to 
these  two  Province  of  S7,5G9,88G. 

The  largest  of  those  canals,  the  Welland,  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  was  built  to  avoid  the  cele- 
brated Niagara  P'alls. 

Our  system  of  canals  is  completed  by  the  Sault  Ste 
MarieCanal,  which  is  L  1;17  mile  in  length,  and  built  on 
the  American  shore,  betwden  Lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
perior, to  avoid  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 

The  Ottawa  and  Rideau  Canals,  which  afford  an  arti 
ficial  navigation  of  134  miles,  would  merit  a  detailed 
statement  from  ns,  if  our  space  permitted  ;  we  will,  how- 
ever, state  that  they  open  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion of  242  miles  between  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Kingston 
Constructed  for  military  purposes,  these  canals  were 
in  great  part  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. 

The  locks  at  St.  Ours,  and  the  Ghambly  Canal,  on  the 
River  Richelieu,  render  the  latter  navigable  as  far  as 
Lake  Ghamplain,  its  well-head,  for  vessels  of  230  tons 
burden  ;  from  Lake  Champlain,  by  means  of  the  Ameri- 
can canals,  w^e  reach  the  Hudson  River  and  New- York 
by  a  line  running  north  and  south,  nearly  direct  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  River. 

The  interior  navigation  of  the  Province  is  effected  by 
means  of  steamboats,  plying  in  all  directions  on  the  St 
Lawrenc  ,  and  all  our  navigable  rivers.  The  principal 
steambo...  "  ,  .panies  are  :  the  Richelieu  Company,  who 
own  neail^  ih  the  stemboats  that  carry  passengers  bet- 
Wf'en  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  intermediate  ports  •- 
the  HI.  Lawrence  Tow  Boat  Compuiy,  who  run  boats  on 
taB  .oowe   St.  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and  Chicouti- 
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mi,  up  the  Sagiienay  ;  —the  Gulf  porfs  Company,  whose 
steamers  ply  belween  Quebec  and  Pictou,  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, going  round  by  the  Baie  des  Ghaleuis,and  calling  at 
the  intermediate  ports  ;  and  Sheppaid's  Line,  whose 
boats  run  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  city  of  that  name,  and 
connect  between  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Kingston. 

There  is  also  the  Inland  Navigation  Company,  whosa 
steamers  ply  betwen  Montreal  ;ind  Toronto,  etc.,  passing* 
through  the  Thousand  Wands  and  Lak^,  and  commu° 
nicating  directly  with  Niagara  Falls.  The  boats  of  the 
latter  Company,  on  theii'  downw;ird  trip,  do  not  pass 
through  the  canal,  bnt  follow  the  St.  Lawrence,  run- 
ning  the  rapids  a  few  miles  above  Montreal,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  features  of  interest  on 
the  whole  trip. 

Nothing  is  more  agreable  to  the  traveller  during  the 
summer  season  than  a  trip  on  board  of  one  of  our"  ma- 
gnificent steamboats  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  tributaries  that  may  be  conteniplaied  with  ad- 
vantage the  rich  and  imposing  scenery  of  Canada— her 
vast  plains  and  sloping  mountains,  her  giant  trees  and 
their  varied  leafage.  It  is  on  such  a  trip  that  her  beau- 
tiful and  varied  lauscapes,  ornam  nied  by  an  unbroken 
line  of  neat  white  dwellings,  that  seem  like  an  endless 
village,  break  in  upon  the  gaze  in  all  their  strikin- 
beauty.  ° 

Besides  its  river  communication,  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec can  boast  of  a  complete  railway  system,  constructed 
and  worked  by  particular  companies.  The  largest  of 
these  companies  the  Grand  Trunk,  has  1,376  miles  ofroad 
incomplete  working  order.  Tliesi3  railways  were  all 
opened  between  the  yeais  1847  and  1860.  The  main 
track,  or  the  Grand  Trunk,  properly  speaking,  extends 
from  Riviere  du  Loup,  12u  miles  east  of  Qneber,  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  it 
connects  with  American  railways.    In  the  Province   of 
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Quebec,  three  of  its  branches  communicate  with  the 
United  States  ;  the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  Railway, 
which  has  Portland  for  terminus,  the  Ghamplain  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Monireal  and  New- York 
Railways. 

The  Victoria  Bridge,  which  spans  the  St.  Law  -^nce  at 
Montreal,  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  serves  to 
bind  as  a  central  point  the  various  ramifications  of  this 
vast  network   of  railway,   which,   without  it    would 
have  been  incomplete.    This  bridge,  which  with  great 
reason  is  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  engineering 
skill  in  our  age,  measures  9,184  feet  in  span  ;   it  has  24 
arches,  measuring  242  feet  each  in  diameter,  and  .    e 
the  centre,  which  measures  330  feet.    The  piers    ^•.!  th- 
abutments  are  of  cut-stone,  and  support,   GO  feet  ;':  /e 
the  highest  water  level,  and  enormous  iron  tube   at  the 
entrance  of  which,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  may  be  seen 
entering  and  reappearing,    the  vast  numbers  of  cars 
which  are  constantly  leaving  Montreal  for,  and  arriving- 
from,  the  different  localities  with  which   her  trade  et 
tends. 

The  cost  of  building  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  its  rollinc^ 
stock,  added  to  the  sums  expended  to  purchase  the  dif- 
ferent branch  roads  which  it  now  controls,  reaches  the" 
figure  of  $102,802,502.  The  gauge  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
is  five  feet  six  inches.  The  Government  of  United 
Ganadas  (Quebec  and  Ontario)  advanced  to  further  this 
entreprize  the  sum  of  $15,000,000. 

The  Intercolonial  Railway,  which  is  now  being  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  Government,  will  be  in 
operation  in  Inly,  1872,  and  will  complete  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  communication  between  theProvince  originaly  for- 
ming the  Canadian  Confederacy.  The  total  length  of  the 
Intercolonial  will  be  488^  miles.  It  connects  with  the 
Gra.id  Trunk  at  Riviere  du  Loup,  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  Matapodiac  Road  ;  at  this 
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point  it  traverses  the  counties  of  Rimouski  and  Bona- 
ventiire,  and  enters  New  Brunswick,  which  it  leaves 
for  its  terminus  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  thus  affording, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  Province  of  Quebec 
and  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  a  free  access  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, through  Canadian  territory. 

The  other  railways  are  from  LaNoraye  to  Joliette,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  that  from  Stans- 
tead  to  Ghambly  ;  the  Massawippi  Valley  Railroad,  now 
building  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  the  GarriUon 
and  Grenville  Road,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ottawa, 
The  gauge  of  these  roads  is  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a 
half.  Their  total  length  is  one  hundred  miles,  includ- 
ing the  thirty-three  miles  of  the  Massawippi  Road.  The 
total  length  of  the  wooden  railroads  already  commenced 
is  about  one  hundred  miles  ;  but  before  long  this  figure 
will  be  doubled. 

To  give  a  complete  idea  of  our  means  of  communica- 
tion, it  will  suffice  to  add  that  our  carriage  roads  link  to 
one  another  all  the  great  centres  of  the  Province,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  last  which  is  breaking  the  silence  of 
th«  forest.  Our  postal  system  also  is  complete,  and  the 
iT'fj)  regularly  carried,  and  every  village  of  any  impor- 
tance has  its  telegraph  office,  which  places  it  not  only  in 
direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
but  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  with  Europe, 
by  means  of  the  Transatlantic  Gable. 
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XXVIII. 


LAWS  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 


Civil  Status-Naturalization-Franchise-Successions— Wills-Mar. 
riages-Acquisition  of  Immoveables-Hypothecary  System. 

Assisted  by  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  this 
chapter,  the  emigrant  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  tendency  of  our  laws  ;  and  if  he  will  but  keep  them 
m  memory,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  guide  himself  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  disposal  or  protection  of  his 
goods  and  chattels,  and  in  his  general  dealings  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Province.  We  have  in  this  chapter 
endeavoured  to  compress  the  articles  of  the  Code  which 
It  IS  important  he  should  know. 

Every  British  subject  is,  as  regards  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  politic.'.'  rights  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  same 
iooting  as  those  x)orn  therein-Civil  Code,  Art  18 

Aliens  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects  by  residing  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  some  part 
of  the  Dominion,  and  by  taking  the  oath  of  residence  and 
allegiance  lequir.  d  by  law.  These  conditions  fulfilled 
he  m  .y  procure  from  the  proper  Court  a  certificate  of 
naturahzatioii,  which  places  him  in  every  respect  upon 
the  same  footing  with  thos-  born  in  Canada. 

To  be  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  of  members  to  serve 
in  Parham mt,  one  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one yenrs  (the  age  of  majority  in  Canada),  be  a  subject 
of  Her  Majesty  by  birth  or  naturalization,  be  entered  on 
the  municipal  assessment  roll  revised,  corrected  and  in 
force,  as  the  owner  or  as  the  cenaut  or  occupant  of  pro- 
perty therein,  as  bounded  for  municipal  purposes,  of  the 
assessed  yearly  value   of  three   hundred  dollars  or  up- 
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Avards,  or  of  the  assessed  yearly  value  of  thirty  dollar 
or  upwards,  in  the  towns  erected  into  Electoral  Divi- 
sions ;  in  lh>i  rural  counties  tiie  assessed  value  need,  he 
only  two  hundred  dollars  iu  the  case  of  owners,  and 
twenty  dollars  in  the  cases  of  occupants  and  tenants. 

Aliens  have  a  right  to  acquire  and  transmit  hy  gratui- 
tous or  onerous  title,  as  well  by  succession  or  by  will) 
all  moveable  and  immoveable  i)roperty  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  in  the  same  manner  as  British  born  or  natu- 
ralized subjects— G.  C.  Art.  !25. 

Aliens  may  inherit,   or  dispose    freely   by  will,  of 
their  property,  real  or  immoveable,  in  favor  of  any  per. 
son  capable  of  acquiring  and  possessing,  without  reserve 
rectriction  or  limitation,  in  the   same  manner  as  British 
subjects.— G.  G.  Arts.  GOO  and  831. 

Wills  may  be  made  :  1.  In  notarial  or  authentic  form, 
viz :  before  two  notaries.  2.  In  the  form  required  for 
holograph  wills  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  will  entirely  written 
out  and  signed  by  the  testator  himself  requiring  nei- 
ther notaries  nor  witnesses.  3.  In  writing  and  in  presence 
of  witnesses,  in  the  form  derived  from  the  laws  of 
England.— G.  G.  Arts.  842  and  850. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Will,  children  or  their  descendants 
succeed  to  their  father  and  mother,  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  or  other  ascendants,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  primogeniture,  and  whether  they  are  the  issue 
of  the  same  or  of  different  marriages.  They  inherit  in 
equal  portions.— G.  G.  Art.  G25. 

If  a  person,  dying  without  issue,  leave  his  fatl^er  and 
mother,  and  also  brothers  or  sisters,  or  nephews  or 
nieces  in  the  first  degree,  the  succession  is  divided  into 
two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  devolves  to  the  father 
and  mother,  who  share  it  equally,  and  the  other  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  decea- 
sed.—G.  G.  Art.  G26. 

When  the  deceaced  leaves  no  relations  within  the 
heritable  degree,,  viz  :  up  to  the  twejfth   degree  inclusi- 
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vely  1»«  succession  belongs  to  his  surviving  consort.- 
C.  C.  Arts.  635  and  636. 

Matrimonial  rights  are  regulated  in  this  Province  bv 
the  contract  of  marriage  ;  when  no  contract  has  been 
made,  then  by  the  general  laws  and  custom  of  the  country. 

To  be  valid,  the  marriage  contract  should  bo  executed 
before  notaries,  and  previous  to  the  celebration  of  mar 
nage;  all  kmds  of  agreements  may  be  lawfully  made 
in  them  even  those  which  in  any  other  act,  Jer  Jvo^ 
wouldbe  void,  such  as  the  renouncoment  of  successions 
whu^h  have  not  yet  devolved,  the  gift  of  future  property 
the  conventional  appointment  of  an  heir,  and  other  dispo 
sifionsni  contemplation  of  death.    All  covenants  contrary 
to  public  order  or  to  good  morals,  or  forbidden  by  any 
pr  hibuory  law  ai.  however,  excepted  from   the  Ibove 
rule— C.  G.  Arts.  1,257  and  1,258. 

If  no  covenants  have  been  made,  or  if  the  contrary 
have  not  been  stipulated,  then  communi.y  is  estaS 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the  customary  or 
legal  dower  in  favor  of  tlie  wife  and  of  the  children  to 
he  born  of  their  marriage  in  the  event  of  the  husband's 
death.-G.  G.  Arts.  1,260  and  1,431. 

The  community  consists  ;  of  all  the  moveable  property 
which  the  consorts  possess  on  the  day  when  the  mar 
riage  is  solemnized,  ahd  also  of  all  the  moveable  property 
which  they  acquire  during  marriage,  and  of  the  immo- 
veable  also  which  they  may  acquire,  olherwise  than  by 
succession  or  other  equivalent  title— G  G   Art    1272 

The  immoveables  which  the  consort  possess  on  the 
day  when  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  or  which  fall  to 
them  during  its  continuance,  by  succession  or  an  equi- 
valent title,  do  not  enter  into  the  community,  but  re 
main  as  uropres  in  the  absolute  possession  of  the  consort 
who  may  have  acquired  it  or  succeeded  to  it.-G.  G.  Art. 

Gustomary  dower  consists  in  the  usufruct  for  the  wife 
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numb.r  thereafter  shall  serve  to  designate  it.  Beneath 
this  number  a  reference  is,  upon  the  entry  of  every 
charge  against  it,  made  in  the  Registrar's  office,  so  that 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  Mie  said  property  may 
easily  ascertain  by  what  mortgages  it  is  affected.  ' 

Already  three  counties  are  provided  with  the  plans 
■and  books  required  by  law,  and  before  long  all  the  Re- 
gistrar's  offices  in   the  Province  will    have  complied 
there  v/ith. 


XXIX 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 


Loans  made  upon  Real  Estate—Bank  Shares,  and  Joint  Stock  Com- 

panics. — Currency. 

Witha  systtmof  enregistration  so  complete  as  ours, 
it  is  evident  that  capitalists  who  desire  to  lend  their  mo- 
ney on  the  security  of  real  estate,  run  no  risks  whate- 
ver in  doing  so. 

The  average  interest  paid  upon  first  mortgages,  or  pre- 
ferential loans  of  this  nature,  is  between  six  and  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  there  is  very  little  available  capital 
but  what  is  bespoken  in  advance  by  some  one  who  has 
property  to  mortgage. 

The  Banks  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  beyond  a  doubt 
the  safest  in  Canada,  perhaps  in  America,  offer  to  capital- 
ists great  inducements  to  invest  their  surplus  means. 
Our  banks  are  eighteen  in  number,  with  an  average  ca- 
pital of  $2,000,000  each.  The  capital,  divided  into  sha- 
res ranging  from  $iO  upwards  to  6-200,  is  to-day  in  all  of 
the  banks  paid  up.  The  operations  of  the  banks  resting 
upon  so  solid  a  basis,  invariably  enable  their  directors 
to  declare  to  the  shareholders  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent, 
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per  annum,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  afford  to  the 
traJe  of  the  Province  an  impetus,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
pansion. 

Our  telegraph,  insurance,  navigation,  gas,  and  manu- 
facturing companies  and  building  socii'ties  are  based,  as 
the  banks,  upon  paid  up  capital  stocks,  and  like  them 
also,  pay  eight  percent,  per  annum,  and  sometimes  more, 
to  tlii'ir  shareholders. 

B.ink  dividends,  and  tliose  declared  by  joint  stock  com- 
panies, are  paid  seini-anunally. 

The  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  leave  consiantly  available  to  the  purchaser  bank 
and  capital  stork  companies  shares,  at  comparatively  low 
premiums  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  decimal  currency  obtains  in  Canada.  Our  dollar, 
like  the  American,  represents  one  hundred  cents  ;  in 
sterling  money,  its  value  is  four  shillings  and  one  penny, 
and  in  French  money,  it  repr  sentsfive  francs  and  thirty- 
seven  and  oiie-sevenlh  centimes. 

The  pound  sterling,  in  Canadian  currency,  is  equal 
to  four  dollars  and  eighty-si\  cents,  and  two  thirds  of  a 
cent. 

The  franc  of  France  is  worth  in  our  currency  about 
eighteen  cents,  which  makes  the  value  of  the  five  franc 
piece  ninety-two  cents  and  a-half. 

In  the  western  parts  of  the  Province,  and  notably  in 
the  district  of  Montreal,  our  country  people,  despite  the 
change  in  the  currency,  adhere  to  the  old  touniois  me- 
thod of  calculating  by  the  livre,  or  franc  of  twenty  sous 
The  pistole,  the  French  dollar  (worth  six  livres  and  ten 
sous)  and  the  Fruich  hal-dollar,  worth  three  livres,  are 
still  in  daily  use  in  these  localities.  The  price  of  value 
of  land  is  generaLy  expressed  in  this  old  currency.  The 
value  of  the  touniois  livre,  or  franc,  is  eight  pence  ster- 
ling, or  sixteen  cents  and  two-thirds  actual  currency  of 
Canada.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Quebec,  the  French 
piastre  and  half-dollar  only  of  the  old  currency  are  found  ■ 
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but  the  old  systDm  of  weights  and  measures  is  strictly- 
adhered  to. 

To  avoid  loss  in  the  moneys  which  they  bring  with 
Ihem,  emigrants  before  embarking  for  Canada  would  do 
well  to  convert  their  values  int^  English  coin,  because 
English  gold  i-'ud  silver  are  with  us  current  coin,  whilst 
German,  French  and  other  foreign  coins,  no  doubl  be- 
cause of  iheir  scarcity  in  our  market,  cannot  be  exchan- 
ged except  at  rates  below  their  i)ar  value.  Whoever 
may  have  a  large  suu'i  of  money  should  get  a  draft 
payable  in  Canada.  This  may  be  easily  done,  as 
the  principal  banks  and  bankers  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool do  a  regular  exchange  business  with  the  banks  of 
Canada. 

Post  OfTice  Savings  Banks  have  been  established  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  nearly  all  the  rural 
Plost  OfHces.  These  banks  receive  deposits,  the  interest 
on  which  (as  well  as  the  capital  deposited)  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  and  paid  regularly  upon  call  at  the 
rate  of  tnree  per  cent,  on  all  sums  deposited.  This  mode 
of  inve?t,ment  would  prove  a  wise  one  for  those  who, 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  country,  might  have  a  surplus 
capital  for  which  they  had  no  immediate  use. 

Money  orders  payable  in  the  Province  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  issued  upon  the  security  of  the  Go- 
vernment, upon  the  payment  of  a  slight  commission, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Money  Order  Post  Offices  through- 
out  the  Province. 
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XXX 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  emigrant  should  arrive  here  early  in  spring,  as  at 
that  season  of  the  year  lahour  is  in  very  general  demand 
and  well  paid.  By  leaving  Euro];e  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  he  will  arrive  in  Canada  at  a  time  when 
he  is  sure,  if  he  be  at  all  inclined  to  work,  to  find  it. 
Unless  he  be  coming  out  to  friends  already  settled  in 
the  Province,  or  have  some  capital,  we  would  not  advise 
the  agricultural  labourer  to  emigrate  after  the  month  of 
August.  During  the  harvest  season  the  highest  wages 
are  paid  ;  and  we  would  recommend  the  emigrant,  with 
a  view  of  securing  a  home  for  the  winter,  the  first  one 
at  any  rate,  to  hire  himself  for  the  year. 

The  following  average  of  wages  will  be  found  in  the 
main  correct : 

Farm  labourer  per  month  \ 
with  board  and  lodging  I  ...from  $8  to  $16 

Female  servants from    4"       8 

Boys  over  13  years from    2"       8 

Girls from    1  "       3 

Mechanics    per    day from    I  50     2 

Labourers  "  day. ..from  60c.  to  $  I  (with  board). 
Farm  labourers,  npon  their  immediate  arrival,  might 
not  obtain  the  above  rates  ;  but  they  may  be  certain  to 
obtain  them  within  a  short  time  after  their  arrival  in 
Canada.  Farm  labourers  should  proceed  at  once  to  the 
agricultural  districts,  where  they  will  be  certain  of  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  and  those  with  families 
will  also  more  easily  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
avoid  the  hardships  and  distress  which  are  experienced 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  poor  inhabitants  in  our  cities 
during  the  winter. 

It  is  provided  by  law  that  emigrants  may  remain  on 
board  ship  48  hours  after  arrival,  except  in  cases  where 
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a  vessel  has  a  mail  contract,  or  is  proceeding  'n  further 
prosecution  of  her  voyage. 

The  master  of  a  ship  is  bound  to  land  emigrants  and 
their  baggage,  free  of  charge,  at  a  convenient  landing  in 
the  City,  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

All  emigrant  runners  or  persons  acting  for  railway  or 
steamboat  i  ompanies,  must  be  licensed  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  emigrant,  to  prevent  being  imposed 
upon,  should  ask  to  see  this  license  before  he  has  any 
dealing  with  such  persons. 

Every  tavern,  hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper  has  to 
hand  a  list  of  the  prices  he  charges  for  board  and  lod- 
ging, or  for  single  meals,  to  any  emigrant  intending  to 
lodge  with  him,  and  during  the  first  three  mounths  of 
the  emigrant's  slay,  the  landlord  cannot  detain  his  bag- 
gage for  a  debt  exceeding  five  dollars. 

The  emigrants  who  desires  to  know  the  distance  to 
any  part  of  the  Province  or  th^  Dominion,  and  how  to 
get  there,  and  what  it  costs,  and  the  best  places  to  find 
work,  should  ask  the  Government  Emigration  Officer, 
whom  he  may,  in  all  confidence,  address  on  the  subject. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works, 
which  is  specially  entrusted  with  immigration  and  the 
colonization  of  public  lands,  will  also  give  information 
to  emigrants  desirous  of  setthng  in  this  Province.  The 
Office  of  the  Department  is  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  before 
leaving  which,  the  intending  settler  would  act  wisely 
were  he  to  consult  the  officers  thereof,  who  w'll  furnish 
him  with  the  most  precise  information  concerning  the 
various  centres  of  colonization  in  the  Province,  and  place 
him  at  once  in  communication  with  the  Grown  Land 
agents,  or  individual  proprietors  who  may  have  land  for 
sale. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  capital  required  to  enable  an  emigrant  family 
to  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  a  lot  of  uncleared  land. 
The  only  rule  that  may  be  safely  followed  in  such  a 
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case  is  that  eigliteon  months,  or  a  year  at  the  very  least, 
will  expire  before  he  can  get  a  return  from  his  land;  he 
should  therefore  have  capital  enough  to  support  his 
family  uniil  thou,  and  to  purchase  the  furniture  required 
by  him,  and  the  implements  necessary  for  the  clearing 
and  cultivation  of  his  farm. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  imprudent  for 
a  family,  consit^ting  of  five  or  six  members,  to  settle  on 
a  lot  of  V  ild  laud,  unless  they  were  possessed  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  Canadians  settling  ou  a  lot  of  uncleared  land  with 
a  much  smaller  capital,  and  succeeding  within  a  short 
time  in  obtaining  a  condition  of  ease. 

If  the  settler  be  honest,  sober  and  industrious,  he  will 
readily  procure,  on  credit,  the  things  required  by  him  ; 
he  has  only  to  prove  himself  a  worthy  man  to  obtain  it. 
While  he  is  clearing  his  own  lot,  he  will  find  occasional 
work,  either  in  working  for  a  more  fortunate  neighbour, 
on  colonization  roads,  or  by  hiring  for  a  mounth  or  two 
during  the  winter  with  a  lumber  merchant.  If  he  has 
a  maple  grove  (a  sugary),  and  these  groves  are  not  un- 
common, he  will  learn  to  manufacture  maple  sugar,  and 
in  the  space  of  a  month,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end 
of  April,  he  may,  unassisted,  make  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  this  article,  which  is  on  an  average 
worth  nine  or  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  sap  from  :he 
maple  tree  produces  about  one  pound  of  sugar  each  sp'  ,g. 
The  rivers  and  lakes,  everywhere  to  be  me*;  with  in  our 
forests,  are  in  general  well  stocked  with  fish,  with 
which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  settler  may 
furnish  his  table  ;  the  sams^  may  be  said  of  game,  which 
is  very  abundant  in  certain  localities.  These  are  but  se- 
condary means,  which,  if  attended  to  with  discernment, 
may  be  very  great  helps ;  but  neither  fishing  nor  fowling 
should  be  followed  at  the  expense  of  the  farm. 

The  cabin  of  the  settler  is  soon  built,  and  costs  between 
twenty  five  and  thirty  dollars.    As  it  is  much  exposed 
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to  thP  risks  of  f.rP,whPn  the  trees  surronnrlingit  are 
being  burnt,  there  is  no  need  of  hnilding  it  over  elegan- 
tly  ;  It  snfTices  that  it  shall  be  warm  for  the  winter,  and 
capable  of  keeping  ont  the  rain  di.ring  the  wet  weather. 
The  trunks  of  the   first  trees   felled   serve    to   build  it  • 
they  are  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  having  notched  the 
pieces  required,  on  two  faces,  at  either  end,  a  frame   is 
made  ont  of  them  of  sixt-en   feet   by   twenty-the   one 
n.tch  holding  by  the  o!hcr.     This  symmetrical  oporation 
IS  repeated  until  the  frame  has  altain.d  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  heigth.    A  few  more  pieces  of  timber  squared  for  the 
flooring  and  the   ceiling,  the  whole  surmounted  bv  a 
roof  covered  with  bark,  and  the   fixing  of  the   wooden 
door  and  a  couple  of  windows,  for  light  and  egress  and 
the  cabin  IS  completed.    By  filling   „p  ,vith  moss  and 
earth  the  chinks  in  the  frame  of  his  house,   the   settler 
has  such  a  homestead  as  suffices  in  the   beginin-  of  his 
career  ;  and  if  he  have   not  bad  fortune,  within^.  short 
time  he  will  broaden  the  narrow  horizon  that  sorrounds 
him   light  Will  break  into  his  cabin,  glimmer  upon   his 
hearth,  and  contentment  dwell  within  his  humble  home 
The  cost  of  clearing,   when   it  is  done   by  contract 
amounts  to  about  ten  dollars  an  acre.    This  consists 
in   cutting   the   trees  and   in  burning    them,  so    tha 
nothing  remains  but  to  extract  the  stumps.    In    this 
state,  and  until  the   roots  shall   have  hoen   sufficiently 
loosened  to  permit  of  being  extracted  seed  may  be  sown 
by  means  of  harrowing,  or  by  the  mattock,  befween  tTie 
Slumps.  In  certain  localities  a  machine  is  used  to  extra 
the  stumps  at  once,  but  in  general  this  proceeding  ito^ 
costly  to  be  followed  by  new  settlers. 

A  skilled  farmer,  who  has  not  the  means  of  purchasin^r 
a  ramewillfindin  the  Province  many  agricult  S 
jvhoare  prepared  to  lea'se  their  farm  or  to  ffrm  on  ha  s^ 
In  his  way  in  a  few  years,  with  little  or  no  risk  'id 
without  personal  means,  a  practical  farmer  may  lay'aside 
sufiicien  t  to  purchase  an  eligible  farm. 
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CONCLUSION. 


With  institutions  such  as  we  have  sketched,  by  utiliz. 
ing  the  vast  ressources  that  we  have  indicated    in  thi? 
pamphlet,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  without  vain  glory 
may  aspire  to  play  an  important  part  in   the  Canadian 
Confederacy.    It  has  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  and 
interior  navigation  unsurpassed  on  this  continent,   and 
possesses  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  Domi- 
nion.    By  continuing  to  progress  as  in  the  past,  her  ex- 
huberant  and  vigorously  organized  society  cannot  fail  to 
form  one  of  the  most  solid  elements  of  the  great  Ame- 
rican family  ;  and  when  we  invite  the  European  emi- 
grant  to  come  and  share  with  U3  o  .r  destinies,  we  be- 
lieve we  ask  him  to  participate  in  somthing  that  is  truly 
enviable. 

We  would  not,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree,  ma- 
gnify the  chances  of  success  that  our  Province  holds  to 
the  emigrant.  The  undoubted  triumphs  successively 
carried  off  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  London 
Dublin  and  Paris,  by  the  Canadians,  exist  to  testify  to  the' 
truth  of  what  we  have  advanced  concerning  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  the  richness  of  our  natural  products,  and  the 
everincreasing  importance  of  our  industry. 

But  the  utilizing  of  these  ressources  involves  energetic 
and  persevering  labour—success  can  be  purchased  only 
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at  Iho  price  of  toil.  By  joining  to  labour,  intelligence 
anil  thrift,  the  emigrant  who  settles  amongst  w  may 
rely,  within  a  short  lime,  upon  being  able  to  J  "e  in  a 
condition  of  ease.  Ilrre  as  in  Europe,  great  .ortunes 
fall  to  thf!  lot  of  the  few  only  ;  but  we  may  with  truth 
aHinn  that  comfort  is  more  general  and  more  readily 
attained  with  us  than  it  is  in  Kurope. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  There,  laud  is  high  in 
price,  and  owned  by  a  small  numbr'r,  the  massos  closely 
compt'tiug  for  the  littlo  work  inat  is  given  to  them  ;  and 
tb's  work,  so  pooi'ly  n'muuerated,  scarcely  eniibles  the 
labourer  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  From  this 
follow  the  discouragement  and  despondency  which  seem 
hereditary  in  certain  cla>sos.  Here  the  reverse  is  seen, 
— laud  is  cheap  ;  every  man  has  his  share  of  it,  little  or 
great,  and  works  it  for  him-;elf  It  follows  from  this 
that  wt?  lack  agricultural  labourers  for  ujore  cousi.lera- 
ble  operations,  and  tltdr  absenc'e  makes  labour  dear. 
The  opening,  therefore,  is  greater  in  Canada  for  the  la- 
bourer than  it  is  in  Europe,  and  for  all  who  aspire  to 
better  their  condition. 

They  were  all  more  or  less  poor,  the  ten  thousan  1 
settlers  who  commenced  the  clearing  of  Lower  Canada  ; 
for  it  is  never  from  choice  that  one  leaves  tbe  father 
land.  Nevertheless,  they  rapidly  earned  for  themselves 
comfortable  homes  ;  and  already,  after  two  centuries, 
they  have  mulii plied  to  that  extent,  that  they  exceed  to 
day  a  million  of  souls.  They  were  poor,  also,  those 
who  came  later  on.  liut  above  all,  they  were  poor, 
those  who  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  we 
ourselves  Ur.ve  seen  landing  upon  our  shores,  decimated 
by  epidemics  and  pursued  by  hunger.  Nevertheless,  to- 
day all  are  secure  from  want ;  the  greater  number  are 
even  in  a  condition  to  leave  their  olTspring  a  heritage. 
What  these  have  done,  others  may  still  do  we  should 
say  with  greater  facilities,  for  the  path  is  better  trodden 
now  than  heretofore,  and  in  the  open  field  there  is  ever 
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room  ;  and  as  may  have  already  boon  gleaned,  the  State 
has  nothing  closer  at  iioart  than  the  settling  of  its  un- 
cleared domain. 

If  emigrants,  arriving  liero  wilhonl  other  resonrces 
than  the  wealth  of  energy  and  stont  arms,  could  have 
triumphed  over  numberless  ditficnlties,  with  what  con- 
fidence may  we  not  promise  success  to  those  who,  upon 
their  landing,  were  possessed  of  a  little  capital.  How- 
ever slend(>r  his  means,  we  w  ,  Id  say  to  t!ie  working- 
man  or  mechanic  :  come  to  Canada  and  apply  intelli- 
gently your  powers,  enrich  the  land  by  your  labour, 
and  you  will  draw  an  interest  therefrom  quadruple 
what  it  would  have  been  had  you  remained  in  Europe  ; 
you  will  live  at  ease  here,  and  your  children  will 
bless  you  for  having  had  the  manliness  to  seek  out  for 
thorn  a  fortune  preferable  to  that  which  you  left  behind. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 

Governor-General  : 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Frederick 
Temple,  Lord  of  Dufferin,  &c.,  pair  of  England  and 
Ireland,  member  of  the  Most  Honorable  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Her  Majesty,  &c..  Chevalier  of  theillustrissime 
Order  of  St.  Patrick,  &c..  Chevalier  Commandor  of 
Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath. 


PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  Alexander  MacDonald,  K.  C.  B., 
Minister  of  Justice.— Chief  of  the  Cabidet. 

The  Honorable  Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier,  Baronet,  Minis- 
ter of  Militia. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  Leonard  Tilley, ,  C.  B.,  Minister  of 
Finances. 

The  Honorable  Hector  Louis  Langevin^  C.  B.,  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Tapper,  C.  B.  Minister  of  Customs. 

The  Honorable  John  O'Connor^  Minister  of  Internal  Re- 
veniie. 

The  Honorable  Jos.  Howe,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Pro 
vinces. 

The  Honorable  Edward  Kenny,  President  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Honorable  Peter  Mitchell,  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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The  Honoraflle  Alexander  Campbell,  Post  Master  General. 

The  Honorable  John  Henry  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics. 

The  Honorable  James  Cox  Aikins^  Secretary  of  State  for 
Canada. 

The  Honorable  Theodore  Robitaille,  Receiver-General 

Note. -Sir  /.  A.  MacDonald,  the  Hon.  /.  a  Connor,  the 
Honorable  /  Campbell,  the  Honorable  J.  C.  Aikins, 
form  part  of  the  Ontario  representation. 

Sir  G.  E.  earlier,  the  Honorable  H.  L  Langevin,  the  Ho- 
norable M.  Pope,  and  the  Hon.  M.  Robitaille  form  part  of 
the  Quebec  representation. 

The  Honorable  Jos.  Howe  and  the  Honorable  C.  Tapper 
belong  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Honorable  S.  L.  Tilley  and  the  Honorable  Peter 
Mitchell  belong  to  that  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  Seat  of  the  administration  is  at  Ottawa,  capital  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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OOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Lieutenant-Governor  : 
The  Honorable  Rene  Edward  Caron. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

The  Honorable  Gedeon  Ouimet,  Secrptai-y  and  Registrar, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Chief  of  the  Cabinet.' 
The  Honorable  George  Irvine,  Attorney  General. 
The  Honorable  /.  C.  Robertson,  Treasurer. 

The  Honorable  Z:ouw  Archambault,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  Public  Works. 

The  Honorable  Pierre  Fortin,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Ross,  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Adolphe  Chapleau,  Sollicitor  Gene- 
ral. 

The  Seat  of  the  Government  is  at  Quebec. 
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A  G  K  N  T  S. 
OF  IMMIGRATION  FOU  THE  DONINION  OP  CANADA. 

IN  EUROPE, 

Wm.  Dixon,  II,  Adam  Street,  Aiielphi  London. 

H.  G.  Larkin Ireland Dublin. 

Charles  Foy "        Belfast 

David  Shaw Scotland Glasgow 

James  Ross Scotland  and  Enfjland. 

Guslave  Bos-sange,  Frnnce,  IC,  'ith  September  Street,  Paris. 
Richard  Berns,  Belgium,  32,  Horses  market,  Anvers, 
1.  Kormann,  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

IN  CANADA. 

L.  StafTord  Quebec 

J.  J.  Daley Montreal. 

W.  J.  Wills Ottawa 
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AGENTS 

OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  OF  COLONISATION  FOR  THE  PROVIN- 

CE  OF  QUEBEC. 

James  Whit      -cotland,  24,  Oswald  St.,  Glasgow. 

J.  H.  O'Neil,  Ireland,  Rheibourne,  Dublin  Hotel. 

W.  G.  Macadams,  England,  12,  Adams  St.  Adelphi,  London. 

At  Quebec The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public 

Works. 

"        James  Thom,  Grand  Trunk  Wharf,  Pointe- 

Levis. 

At  Montreal, J.  A.  Chicoine,  No  577,  Craig  Street. 

L'Abb6  Chartier,  at  Coatlcooke. 

Crown  Land  Agencies  are  oiTices  where  the  emigrant  may  obtain 
such  information  as  he  requires. — See  the  table  that  follows. 
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INDIANS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


Tho  principal   In  linn 


tr'jps   wl.icli  still   inliabit  iho  } 


0  Iroquo.s  the  Aigo.auu.s.  .ho  Al^onakis.  Ih.  Nippissingu;.,  L 
Ilurons  U.0  M:cmacs  an,l  tho    Mon.agnais.    Tho   In    uois  are  c  n 
grogao.,  u.aviih.go  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  at  St. 'nogK  on  t,"o 
boundary  of  the  Unito  I  Slates;  tho  .Vlgon.uins.  tho  Iro,,nols  i.nd      ' 
N.pp.ssmguos  inhabit  tho  iaico  of  Two   Mountains  ;  th.  AbMnal<is   ^t 

Q.H3bec  tho  M.cmacs.  with  some  families  of  M .lecites  an.l  Abonaicis 
.nhabU  U.3t>gouche,  neu-  tho  mouth  of  tho  river  of  that  name  at  Ca 
caped.ac,  oto.  There  are  also  about  one  hundred  Al.o„.,ui„s  n  th." 
vicnuy  of  Three  R.vers.  The  Montagna:shave  no  ..lo^Z  o 
roam  abroad  over  the  mountains  of  the  north,  living  solely  bv  th^ 
chase  and  s  u,g.  They  oomo  dowu  and  treat  wiU,  the  whitl  at  t 
ports  sduated  on  tho  Saguenay  and  at  tho  mouth  of  the  prinnpal 

]T'  ?:  T    .  ""'.'''IT.  ^""'•*^'  «"«•'  ««  «'  Tadousac,  Chicoutimi;  the 
Islets-de^orem.e,  tho  nver  Godbout.  tho  Seven  Island,  Mingan,  Mas- 
couaro.etc.    Tho  other  tribes,  or  relics  of  tribes,  are  tho  Petits  Es 
qunnaux,  the  Naskapis.  (Montagnais.,  the  T.Mo-do  Boulo.  the  Wa  i 
montashings,  etc. 

'  ho  Indians  congregated  in  villages  cultivate  fields  of  Indian  corn 
oats,  wheat,  green  crops,  etc..  and  are  owners  of  cattle;  but  a  ^ 
general  rule,  they  occupy  their  time  with  lishing  and  hunting  Tf.e  - 
have  churches  and  missionaries  who  live  among  them  or  v^it  them 
regularly.  The  Imperial  Government  has  reserved  for  their  use  on 
s.deral>le  tracts  of  land,  causes  to  be  distributed  among  them  ^eari; 
presents  consisting  of  cloth,  fire-arms,  jewelry,  etc.,  and  sees  the 
payment  of  their  missionaries. 
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FOREIGN  CONSULS  IN  CANADA. 
ARGENTINE  REPUBMC.-CoNs,a  :  St.  Mn.  N.  D.,  J.  Robertson. 

BELGIUM.--C0Nsm.8  :  Halifar,  N.  S,  C.  E.  Ronno  ,  Montreal.  Jesse 
Joseph.-V.cE-Goxsu..  :  Quebec,  Abraham  Joseph. 

BRAZIL.— Consular  Agent  ;  Hali/av,  /f.  S.,  M.  Tobin. 
CHILY.-CoNsuL.-;Vo;,/rea/,  G.  B.  Dciy-Quehec,  John  Laird. 
DENMARK.-CoNSu,.  :  /lalifnx,  S.  Tobia.-V:cE-CoN9ui.8  :  JHontreal 
J.  F.  Wulf ;  Quebec,  G.  T.  Pomberton  :  Chicoulimi,  David  E.  Price! 
FRANGE.-Gonsul-General  :   Qurbrc,  Martial  Chevalier -Co.nsular 

Agents  :  Montreal,  Dr.  P.  E.  P.cault ;  Toronto,  W.  J  MacDon- 

donnell  ;  5/.  Jo!m,  N.  D.,  George  Carville. 

Vice-consuls  :  Sidne:/,  N  S.,  M.  Bourinol ;  /lalifax,  W.  Cunard  •  5/ 
John  Newfotmlland,  M.  Toussainl :  Charlottetown,  Dr.  liobi 
kieck. 

ITALY.-CONSUL  :  Montreal,  A.  M.  F.  Gianelli.-CoNSULAR  Agent  • 
Gaspe,  0.  LeBouthillier. 

NETHERLiVNDS.— Consul-Ge.veral  .  B.  Hom.'r  Dixon,  K.  N.  L  To- 
ronfo.— ViCE-Co.NSUL  :  Quebec,  Alfred  Falkenber'g.  ' 

NORTH    GERMAN    CONFEDERATION.-Go.nsuls  :    Quebec    Chs 
Pithl ;  Montreal,  Dr.  F.  Fisher;  5/  John,  N.  B.,  C.  0  Trentowsi 
ky  ;  Halifax,  N.S.,  C.  A.  Creighton  ;  Miramichi,  R.  E.  Hutchin- 
son, 

OLDENBOURG.— Consul  :  Quebec,  Gustave  Beling. 

PORTUGAL.-VicE  Consuls  ;    Quebec,  C.  H.  E.  Tilstone  ;   Montreal 

C.  S.  Watson  :  Gaspe,  P-Tih^^rt,ir.-Co:isvLs;  New  Brunstcick 
Edward  Alison  ;  Nova  Scotia,  Thomas  Abbott. 

SPAIN.-Vice-Consul  :  Montreal,  J.  L.  Loprohon  ;  Consul  :  Quebec 
Blanco  ;  Gaspe,  Anloine  Painchaud.  Consular  Agent  •  St 
George,  S.  Johnson,  Vice  Consul  :  Halifax.  N.  S.,  Manuel  c' 
Crooke.  '  * 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.-Consul  :  Quebec,  C.  Johnson.  V-ce- 
Consuls  :  Rimoiiski,  Geo.  S\  Ivain  ;  Trois  Pistoles,  N.  Telu. 
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UnUGUAY.-CoNSUL  :  St.  John,  N.  B.,  J.  Robertson. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEniCA.-CoNsuL-GENEnAL  :   Monlnal.  W 
A.  Dart.— Consuls  :   Cliton,   R.  S.   Chiltor  ;   Fort  Erie,  A.  C* 
Phillips ;  Goderich,  Almond  Thompson  ;  Hamilton,  P.  N  Blake 
Kingston,  8  B.  Hanco  :  Prrscolt,  C.  S.  Sims  ;    Port  Sarnia  Sa 
muelD.  Paco;    Tbron/o,  Albert  D.  Shaw  ;    Windsor,  Geo' V: 
Swirt ;  Coalicooko,  E.lwin  Vaughan  ;  Quebec,  F.  G.  L  Btreeve' 
St  John,  P.  Q.  h.  P.  Blofigelt  ;  Halifax,  N  S.,  M.  U  Jackson  ' 
Pictou,  N.  S.,  B.  H.  Norton  ;  St  John,  //.  B.,  Darius  B.  Warner 

VENEZUELA.— Vice-consul  :  Montreal,  T.  W.  Henshaw. 
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TABLE  OF  FREE  GRANTS 

TACHfi  ROAD. 

J.  B.  Lecaqb,  Agunl,  nimouski. 

Charles  T.   Duofi,  do,  Hivi^re-du-Loup  (en  bas.) 

E.  Reneault,  8.  Thomas,  Monliuagny. 

20,900  acres  open  fur  location. 
The  Tach6  Roail,  whch  is  only  partially  constructed,  traverses  the 
Township  of  Muilloux,  in  the  Ctuniy  of  Bellechasse,  the  Townships 
of  Montininy  and  Patton,  in  the  County  of  Moitmagny,  the  Town- 
ships of  Arugo,  Garneau  and  Lafontaino,  in  the  County  of  I'lslet,  the 
Townships  of  Gliapals,  Painchaud,  Cliabol  and  Pohoiiejjauiook,  in  the 
County  of  Kamouraska,  the  Townships  of  Armagh.  Viger,  Denonville, 
in  the  County  of  Temiscouata,  the  Townships  of  B6diird,  Ch6nier, 
Raudot,  Macpt's,  Noigette,  Fieuriau  and  part  ofiho  Townships  of 
Cabot,  in  the  County  of  Rimouski,  to  its  junction  with  the  Matap6- 
diac  Road. 

MATAPEDIAG  ROAD. 

J.  B.  Lepage,  Agent,  Rimouski. 

J.  N.  VKnoE,  Agent,  Carleton. 
20,000  acres  open  for  location. 
This  Road  commences  in  the  Parish  of  Sle.  Flavie,  on  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  County  of  Rimouski,  and  connects  with  the  east 
end  of  the  Tache  Road,  in  the  Township  of  Fieuriau,  and  passes 
thence  (occ.isionally  intersecting  the  Kemp'  Road)  through  the  Town- 
ship of  Cabot,  the  Seigniory  of  Lake  Malap<'diac  and  the  Townships  of 
Lepage  and  Causupscull,  in  the  County  of  Rimouski,  and  the  Town- 
ships of  Assemelquagan  and  Ristigouche  to  the  mouth  oflhe  Mata- 
pediac,  in  the  County  of  Bonaventure, 

KEMPT  ROAD. 

J.  B.  Lepage,  Agent,  Rimouski. 
J.  N.  Verge,  Agent,  Carleton. 
21,700  acres  open  for  L cation. 
The  Kempt  Road  commences  on  the  River  Ristigouche,  in  the 
Township  of  Ristigouche,   traversing  that  Township  and  the  Town- 
ship of  Assemetquagan,  in  the  County  of  Bonaventure,  the  Town- 
ship of  Causupscull  and  Lepage,  the  Soigniory  of  Matap6diac,  the 
Township  of  Cabot  and  the  Seigniory  of  Metis,  in  the  County  of  Ri- 
mouski, to  the  River  Metis,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
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MATANE  AND  CAP  CHAT  ROAD. 

Louis  Roy,  Agent,  St.  Anne-des  Monts. 
3,200  acres  open  for  location. 
This  Road  commences  at  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Se  gniory  ofMatanP 

St    '!  '  :[  ''"'^"^'''  ""''  P^'^^^^  ^'-^  '^'^  shore  Vth!C; 

S.  Lawrence  through  the  Township  of  St.  Denis,  Cherbourg  dIh 
ba>re  and  Rom,eu,  in  .aid  County,  and  the  Township  of  Can  Cha  o 
Ste.  Anne's,  in  the  County  of  Gaspe.  '  ^ap  onal  to 

LANGEVIN  ROAD. 

J.  A.  FoRTiN,  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Beauco. 
1,800  acres  open  for  location 

anfLan^^vT.'"  '''''''''''''''  Portions  of  the  Townships  of  Ware 

MAILLOUX  ROAD. 

9,850  acres  open  for  location. 
This  Road  starts  at  a  point  on  the  Tache  Road,  in  the  Townshin  of 
Mailloux.  traverses  said  Township,  .he  Townships  of  RioZmil 
chasse  and  Daaquam,  in  the  County  of  Bellechasse. 


TEMISCOUATA  ROAD. 


Charles  T.  Ddbe,  Agent,  Rivifere-du-Loup. 
22,000  acres  open  for  location. 
The  Temiacouata  Road  commences  at  Riviere  rl,-  in.,      * 
the  Townsiphs  Of  Whi.worth  .„d  A™argh,  and  Ihe  s^i 'T* 
miscouata,  to  the  Province  Line,  "^'b'nory  oi  le- 

ELGIN  ROAD. 

E.  Reneault,  St.  Thomas,  Montmagny. 
26,000  acres  open  for  location. 
The  Elgin  Road,  in  the  County  of  I'Islet,  commences  at  the  R.- 
St. Lawrence,  atPort-Joli,in  the  Seigniory  of  PopTt!!        .        '"' 
passes  on  the  division  line  between  the  To  vnshins  of  Pn.f         !"°' 
ford,  Garneau,  Lafontai.e,  Casgrain  and  Dionne      t  Le^  LTI  f" 
ch.  Road,  on  the  line  between  the  Townsh.ps  o;  GarnTutd  L^. 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  may  live  very  cheaply  in  the  Province  of 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  Ac. 

Bread,  6  lbs.  Loaf ^^  is  .    »«  „ 

Flour  per  Bam,  ,200  >bs, .::::::•::::*  .  *  j 

"»'    ••        '" : 0  06  ..    0  10 

Pork     <(         ((  u    lu 

^^^                 0  08  "     0  !'> 

Butter  (salt)  " n  i  c  " 

^.         ^       '     0  15  "    0  20 

Cheese          " .  ,„  "    " 

«^p"«"«- ...:.:::;::::.::;:::.:::::  I "  :    : 

Potaloes  per  Bushel  „  j^ 

or  ;;  ;;  : »™  ■■'»» 

^^<^^^^'^'        "        - 0  60  "    0  80 

E;;"«"        "    y^'-d 0  20  "    0  25 

f"«'       "        "         0  60  "    0  70 

l^^'i      "        "        0  80  '•    100 

Fme  Boots  per  pair 2  00  "3  00 

^°'""»°"      "     "    0  80  "    100 
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CLASSICAL   COLLEGES. 


Name  of  the  Institution  and 
where  situate  J. 


Seminpry  of  Queb  c . 


do 


do 
do 
do 


Montreal 


Nicnlet 

St.  Ilvacinthe, 
Ste.  therese..., 


10 


11 


Ste.  Anne  Lapocatiere 

Seminaire  of  L'Assomption. 


Ste.  Marie,  Montreal 


College  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir., 


12  St.  Francis,  Richmond., 


13 


14 
10 


Three-Rivers 


Morrin  

Col.  St.  Germain  de  Rimouski. 


o 

a 
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J.  ■— 

O    C 
O    C 


10 


-3 
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CQ 
(^ 
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u 


80 


86 


High  School  of  Quebec 

do         of McGill  College... 


6  to  10 
15 
24 


6  to  10 


30to50 
42to50 


30 


61 

100 

80 


80 


200a 
250 


120 


18      70 


12to32 


12 


20 


1 00a 
120 

80 


70 
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in  C 
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be 


72 


10 

18 
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234 
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30 
30 

35 
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12 


469 
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14 

80 


21 


27 


16       160 
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INDUSTRIAL  COLLFGES. 

Name  of  the  insdulion  and 
wheresi  tualed. 
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64 

66 

80 

80 

120 
72 

60 

80 
60 
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^    U) 

.<£.9 
"5.  en 

§.1 

■5  2 

8 

8 

9 

30 

25 
12 
12 

bo 
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■> 

'S    ■ 

■"S 

■q.2 

S.I 
■ss 

•  2 
1- 

boa 

> 
■J -a 

U   O 

|| 

■S3d~ 

1 

Joliette  College 

$ 
16 

14 

io'LT 

6 
12 

6u8 

6 
12 

1 

1 
2 

0 

Masson  College 

30 

• 

3 
4 

Notre-Dame  de  Levis  College 

St.  Michel  College 

i 
5 

Laval  College 

Rigaud  College 

*••■•*■■» 

6 

1 

7 
8 

Ste.  Marie  de  Beauce  College.... 
Lachule  College 

2 
6 

9 

VerchSres  College 

6 

8 
5 

1     . 
15 

10 

Varennes  College  

1 

11 

Sherbrcoke  College 

5 

12 
20 

121 

jongueuil  College 

I 
40 

13^ 

>t.  Laurent  College 

2 

139 

7 

80 
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LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  PRO- 
VINCE OF  QUEBEC. 


l'^  J''"^^-^« Montreal. 

LaSemaine  Agricole Montreal. 

Ihe  Montreal  Herald Montreal. 

The  Montreal  Gazette Montreal. 

Le  Natio,uil.. ^,^^^^^^^j 

Le  Franc-Par  enr Montreal. 

Le  Nouveau-Monde Mnnt,.«oi 

rp,  „  rp     „  ,,..  Montreal. 

The  True  Witness Montreal 

The  Montreal  Witness Mont'reaL 

The  Evening  Telegraph Montreal. 

The  Evening  Star Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Illustrated  News Montreal. 

L'Opinion  Piibhque Montreal 

La  Revue  Ganadienne Montreal' 

L'Echo  du  Cabinet  de  Lecture Montreal' 

Les  Decisions  desTribunaux— Lower  Canada   " 

Jurist ,,     ^      - 

'ri,„  T    A    T,     •         Montreal. 

The  Trade  Review Montreal. 

New  Dominion  Monthly Montreal. 

Ihe  Favourite \t     l      , 

T'AiK  ^  A    T     ,..    Montreal. 

LAlbumdeLa  Minerve Montreal 

L'Union  Medicale Aiontieal. 

The  Quebec  Gazette....:.':: ^^      ' 

LeCanadien ^'''^''' 

T     T  ,  J     ^     , Quebec. 

Le  Journal  de  Quebec q^^^^^^ 

The  Morning  Chronicle Ouph^n 

The  Quebec  Mercury ::. OueL    • 

Le  Courrier  du  Canada " 'n!!!K^^" 

L'Evenement ZZ^'^'^. Queb''' 

Le  Journal  de  I'Instruction  Publique"..:::!::::::"  Ou'bec" 
Journal  of  Education 'ouebec' 

LeNaturaiiste  Canadien :::::::::::.Quebec: 


■t    rm 


•J 


—  121  — 

Les  Decisions  des  Tribiinaiix Quebec 

La  Gazette  des  Campagnes..,, l". .ste.  Aniie  de  la 

r     o        •       ,     r.  Pocatiere. 

La  Scmaine  dos  Families Levis 

L'Echo  de  Levis "."'ZLevis; 

Le  Constitutionnel Three-Rivers 

Le  Journal  d.-s  Trois-Rivieres Three-Rivers 

Sherbrorko  Ga/elte Sherbrooke.  " 

Sherbrooke  News Sherbrooke. 

Le  Piounior  de  Sherbrooke SluM-brooke 

Richmond  Guardiau Richmond. ' 

Waterloo  AdvQrtisor Waterloo. 

Stan.tead  Journal Stanslead. 

L  Union  des  Cantons  de  I'Est Arthabaska. 

Le  Mcssager  Canadien Graiibv. 

La  Gazette  de  Joliette 'jol'iette' 

J^'^";^"^^^"^^ '.'"."Zjoliette; 

La  Gazette  de  Sorel ^Q^.^,l 

L'Echo  du  Richelieu !".'.'sorel 

La  Revue  Legale Sorel" 

Le  Franco  Canadien §[   j^j^j^ 

St.  John  News ZZZst!  John! 

Le  Lourner  de  St.  Hyacinthe St.  Hyacinth 

Le  Journal  d'Agriculture St.  Hvacinth." 

Le  Courrier  de  Beenharnois Beauli.rnois. 

Huntingdon  Journal Huntingdon. 

Canadian  Gleaner Huntingdon. 

Aylm3r  Times j.j,,n 

Le  Courrier  d'Outaouais Hull*. 
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